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Total Abstainers to obtain policies of insurance in that Associa- 
tion before the date named. 
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wrote saying they wished to become members, but it would not be con- 
venient for them to do so until after Jannary Ist. 


To meet the request of this large number, and in order that everyone 
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may have an opportunity to secure a policy in this Association on those 
special terms, we extend this offer. 

Every year, clergymen and temperance people generally, are becom- 
ing more and more awake to the fact that they are paying a large per- 
centage of the risk on the lives of others who are not abstainers by 
insuring in the old-line ——— 

The rate on the lives of persons of correct habits is much lower than 
that on a promiscuous class. It is evident, then, that a company accept- 
ing only total abstainers, can provide the very cheapest insurance possible. 





OUR OFFER: 


All clergymen and other total abstainers—both men and women—who become members of THE 
AMERICAN TEMPERANCE Lire INSURANCE AssocIATION before June Ist, will have remitted to 


them the amount of the Membership Fee, which varies from $8.00 to $20.00, according to the amount of the policy. 
In addition to this, they will be given thirty days in which to pay the Annual Dues Fee, which is $8.00 for each $1,000 of insurance. 
By this plan you gain the entire amount of Entrance Fee, and do not even pay the small annual due until after thirty days, thus being insured for 


that time absolutely without cost. 


The wisdom and necessity of insurance is beyond argument or question. No total abstainer can afford to put off the important matter. Send to 


the office at once for a circular and application. 
F. DELANO, Presideut. 


State your age, and an estimate of the yearly cost will be sent you. 


G. E. GODWARD, Secretary. 


HOME OFFICE. 187 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Reviews. 
POLITICAL. 


THE THREEFOLD CONTENTION OF INDUSTRY. 
GENERAL J. B. WEAVER 
Arena, Boston, March. 
HREE fundamental questions demand solution in America. 
Indeed, they to-day challenge the attention of the whole 
civilized world. United they form the triple issue of organ- 
ized labor, which for magnitude and importance has never 
been equaled since man became the subject of civil govern- 
ment, 

The Constitution provides that ‘‘ The United States shall 
guarantee to every State in this Union a Republican form of 
government.” We have here a solemn declaration of purpose: 
a guarantee to all the people that government, both State and 
national, shall be held strictly to its original and lofty function, 
that of securing to the citizen “certain inalienable rights,” 

















which he received at the hands of his Creator, and which no 
government has the right to impair or permit to be impaired 
or taken away. The pledge is that this obligation shall never 
be departed from, not even in form. 
are: 


These inalienable rights 
first, such as grow out of the relations of man to his 
Creator; and, second, those which spring from his relation to 
organized society or government. 
under the first subdivision. 

Can it be denied that all men have a naturai right to a por- 
tion of the soil? Is not the use of the soil indispensable to 
life? Ifso, is not the right of all men to the soil as sacred as 
their right to life itself? These propositions are so manifestly 
true as to lie beyond the domain of controversy. To deny 


them is to call in question the right of man to inhabit the 
earth. 


The land-question comes 


Tested by these axioms, the startling wickedness of our 
whole land-system—which operates to deprive the weakest 
members, and even the vast majority, of the community of the 
power to secure homes for themselves and families, and per- 
mits the rich and powerful to reach out and wrench from the 
unfortunate their resting-place upon the planet, and to acquire 
unlimited areas of the earth—is at once revealed in ail its hid- 
eous and monstrous outlines. 

The moment you sever man from the soil, and deprive him 
of the power to return and till the earth in his own right, the 
love of home perishes within him. He comes as a free man, 
and is transformed intoa predial slave. When complete read- 
justment shall come, as it must quickly, it will proceed in 
accordance with this fundamental truth. 

“Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States.” 

Let us consider the powers and corresponding duties which 
this provision of the Constitution confers and enjoins upon 
Congress. Commerce among the States finds its chief expres- 
sion in the instruments used in the exchange and transporta- 
tion of commodities. 

Money. 


These are three in number: 


2. Facilities for transportation. 

3. Facilities for the transmission of intelligence. 

These are the indispensable factors in modern civilization, 
and relate directly to the acquisition and distribution of 
wealth, and hence to the tranquility of society and the main- 
tenance of personal rights. In this view of the subject, the 
wisdom of the provision which vests this power exclusively in 
Congress, and which excludes the insatiable passion of avarice 
from any share in its exercise, becomes apparent to all. 

How has Congress discharged this important trust? The 
mere question foreshadows the startling outlines of our 
national dilemma, and the prodigious growth of corporate 
power at once rises like an impassable mountain-barrier before 
the mind. The whole trinity of commercial instruments have 
been seized by corporations, wrenched from Federal control, 
and are used to crush out the inalienable rights of the people. 
They are interlocked in mutual interests, and advance together 
in their work of plunderand subjugation. They constantly do 
all those things which Congress could not do without exciting 
insurrection. They make war upon organized labor, and 
annually lay tribute upon a subjugated people greater than 
was ever exacted by any conqueror or military chieftain since 
man has engaged in the brutalities of war. They corrupt our 
elections, contaminate our legislatures, and pollute our courts 
of justice. They have grown to be stronger than the Govern- 
ment; and the army of Pinkertons, ever at their bidding, is 
greater by several thousand than the standing army of the 
United States. We may no longer look to Congress, as at 
present dominated, for the regulation of these facilities. That 
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body is bent on farming out its sovereign power to individuals 
and corporations, to be used for personal gain. 

This, then, is our situation: 

For a home upon the earth, the poor must sue at the feet of 
the land speculator. 

For our currency, we are remanded to the mercies of a gigan- 
tic money trust. 

For terms upon which to use the highways, we must consult 
the kings of the rail and their private traffic associations. 

For rapid transit of information, we bow to a telegraph 
monopoly, dominated by a single mind. 

The three subtle messengers of our intensified and advanced 
civilization all appropriated and dominated by private greed ; 
colossal fortunes rising like Alpine ranges alongside of an ever 
widening and deepening abyss of poverty; usury respectable, 
and God’s laws contemned ; corporations formed by thousands 
to crowd out individuals in the sharp competition for money, 
and the Trust to drive weak corporations to the wall. 

Such are some of the evils from whick have been evolved 
the ‘‘Threefold Contention of Industry,” covering the great 
questions of Land, Money, and Transportation. Is it strange 
that our industrial people feel compelled to organize for mutual 
and peaceful defense? They seek no interference with the 
rights of others, but to protect their own; to rebuild Constitu- 
tional safeguards which have been thrown down; to restore to 
the people their lawful control of the essential instruments of 
commerce, and to give vitality to those portions of our Great 
Charter which were framed for the common good of all. 





THE POLICY OF WILLIAM II 
G. VALBERT. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Parts, March. 


N depriving himself of the services of Prince Bismarck, Will- 
I iam II. did not intend merely to get rid of an annoying 
tutorship and emerge from a condition of dependence ; he held, 
in regard-to nearly aM points, ideas very different from those 
of the great statesman ; and, having employed the first months 
of his reign in searching and examining himself, had formed 
projects which he longed to put into execution entirely un- 
trammeled. He resembled the young workman, who, when 
making the tour of Germany, said: ‘‘ The good God, we are 
told, made the world in six days, and that seems to be true, 
for there remains much to be done.” The young sovereign 
thought there was much to be done in the kingdom of Prussia 
and the German Empire. As soon as he was free, William I]. 
made it his duty to notify his subjects that, henceforth, it was 
himself who would govern. ‘There is but one master in this 
country; that master is myself, and 1 will endure no other 
beside me.” 

A sovereign resolved to follow a policy wholly personal, to 
obey naught save his own inspirations, has to select servants 
and ministers of a supple character; and William I]. could not 
keep about him men who had bound themselves by engage- 
ments which it was repugnant to them to break. If, in the 
single year 1888, he retired 65 generals and 156 staff-officers of 
all arms, it was because he proposed to introduce important 
reforms in the army, and because he was well aware that, gray- 
beards keep to their habits, their routine, their prejudices. He 
had promised himself to be his own Chancellor, his own Presi- 
dent of the Council, as, in case of war, he would like, according 
to all appearances, to be his own Chief of Staff. He separated 
himself, regardless of cost, from all the men who were sup- 
posed to enjoy his confidence, or exercise any control over 
his resolutions. He dismissed the Grand Marshal of his Court 
and his house, M. de Liebenau, who had been attached to his 
person for thirteen years, but who presumed to have opinions 
and preferences of hisown. He removed Count Waldersee. 
He sacrificed the Court preacher, M. Stoecker, who would 
have gladly seen the Emperor renounce some of his preroga- 
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tives as bishop of the Lutheran Church, as summus episcopus. 
William li. was not willing to give up any of his rights, and 
none of them is dearer to him than the right of choosing as 
he may please his friends and his enemies. 

The pamphleteers whom Prince Bismarck inspires, and who 
make a furious war on the Ministers of the new era, bitterly 
reproach the Emperor with having weakened the mainspring 
of government, by surrounding himself with counselors 
unequal to their place, deprived of all authority. ‘‘Men who 
have in them the stuff of a good under Secretary of State, or 
of a good Colonel,” we read in a pamphlet, entitled “ Bzsmarch 
and the Court,” “abound in Prussia; but there are very few who 
possess qualities suitable for a Minister, or the head of an 
army. The most essential quality is lacking in them. They d= 
not know how to think for themselves.” 

Prince Bismarck would perhaps be less hard on his young 
sovereign, if William II. could be content with calling about 
him new men, without changing anything in the march of 
affairs and in the method of government theretofore obtaining, 
The ex-Chancellor would have had the pleasure of proving 
that his policy ruled, that people continued to sing his air, 
though not singing it as well as he sang it, and he might have 
hoped that, the substitutes being found insufficient, there 
would be no delay in restoring to him his +é/e of real head of 
affairs. But Bismarck did not have this satisfaction; he 
very quickly recognized the fact, that not only had they 
changed the actors, but the piece was not the same; and that, 
in particular, the foreign policy adopted by William II. was 
not that of the old Minister of his father and grandfather, 

Not only were innovations made and new measures adopted, 
but the very spirit of the Government was changed. Dur- 
ing the reign of Prince Bismarck, religion, public instruction, 
questions of finance, of duties, of taxes, all were subordinate to 
policy, and reasons of State were the supreme law. The young 
King-Emperor is an idealist,who understands in quite another 
fashion the trade of sovereign and of governing the people. 
Believing with all his soul in divine right, he thinks that em- 
perorsand kings have duties as extensive as their privileges, and 
should despise those who are ambitious of becoming cunning 
diplomates or clever administrators. He considers that true 
sovereigns have charge of souls, and that they ought not only 
to govern their people, but superintend their education and 
render them worthy of their destinies; that such sovereigns 
are above all great instructors and high doers of justice, and 
that they alone have the ability to solve the social question. 
This heavy task has nothing in it which frightens the Emperor; 
he has on his side the God of his fathers, from whom he 
receives inspirations. 

The day after the fall of Prince Bismarck, after the great 
event which the party of regrets calls the catastrophe of the 
month of March, 1890, there was at Berlin, at first, an impres- 
sion of relief and deliverance. They had been freed from a 
great tyranny and intermeddling, which were wearying the 
patient and putting in revolt the proud; they felt the joy of 
schoolboys withdrawn by a happy accident from the ferule of 
a master with whom there were no small sins, who punished 
mischievous tricks as severely as gross crimes, and demanded 
a mute obedience which he did not always think himself 
obliged to reward. They admired the young sovereign who had 
shown the courage to break his chains, by giving leave of 
absence to his grand vizier. This young man, they said, has 
dared, he has bent his bow, anda Titan who had never known 
defeat has fallen. Better times and happier days had come. 
William IJ., with his hand on his heart, and his smile, said : 
“Come unto me; for my yoke is easy and my burden is light.” 

It was not long before people awoke from these illusions. 
The era of difficulties has come, and it was bound to come. 
William II. is one of those reforming princes who keep their 
face turned towards the past, and with whom reformation: 
means restoration. Strauss formerly compared the Emperor's: 
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great-uncle, Frederick William 1V., to Julian the Apostate. 
William II. appears to have inherited much from his great- 
uncle; like the latter, William’s speech is figurative and inteme 
perate, and he makes progress consist in pouring old wine into 
new bottles. The Socialist Democracy, in the eyes of William 
II., is the modern incarnation of the satanic spirit; but it is not 
at all by exceptional measures that he pretends to rout this dan- 
gerous enemy. He wishes to combat the genius of evil by good 
laws,which will inoculate his people with the spirit of obedience, 
with religious submission, and all salutary respect. This is his 
ruling preoccupation, the thought which dominates all others. 

It is not only to please his new friends, it is to please him- 
self, that he has just had submitted to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties that famous project of law which renders religious instruc- 
tion obligatory, and restores to the clergy of the different 
creeds inspection, control, and superintendence of the schools. 
This project has caused alarm in all classes of Prussian society. 
There is apprehension that the system established by the law 
will soon be applied to secondary instruction and, perhaps, some 
day, to higher instruction. Eighty-three of the professors of 
the University of Berlin—among them some of the most illus- 
trious—have addressed to Parliament a pressing appeal, protest- 
ing against the passage of the law. This romantic sovereign, 
jit appears to me, is in a delicate position. There is danger 
for him in this last project of his. When Don Quixote had 
been disarmed by the Knight of the White Moon, Sancho, 
seeing his lord bite the dust, asked himself with amazement 
whence could have come the indomitable paladin who had 
vanquished this flower of chivalry, and reduced his glory to 
smoke. It was discovered, after the Don was unhorsed, that 
this paladin with a flat nose, a pallid skin, and a great mock- 
ing mouth, was named Carrasco; that he was a simple bach- 
elor of arts who had received his degree at Salamanca. 





THE KAISER’S LATEST UTTERANCES. 
TH. BARTH. 
Die Nation, Berlin, February. 

N the occasion of the recent feast of the Brandenburger 
0 provincial Landtag, the Emperor made a toast the occa- 
sion of a speech which has excited considerable attention far 
beyond the borders of the German Empire. 

It would be a violation of the respect which every good citi- 
zen owes to the head of the State, were we to close our eyes 
to the significance of this Imperial speech, and seek, by 
specious interpretations, to evade a serious estimate of the 
Kaiser’s words. 

Not only respect for the Sovereign, but also the vital inter- 
ests of the nation demand that this speech shall be met by so 
clear and outspoken a protest as will guard against the possi- 
bility of the Monarch deceiving himself with the idea that 
there is no difference of opinion on the sentiments he gave 
utterance to in respect to the limits of his authority. 

The Kaiser’s speech conveys a lively, rhetorical, and sharply 
pointed condemnation of those political circles which criticise 
and grumble at every act of the Government. But as parties 
which grumble at everything have no existence—even the 
Social-Democrats lent the Government their support in the 
matter of the recent Commercial Treaties—the words cannot 
be understood literally. Moreover, the present Government 
has persistently repudiated the idea that it identifies itself with 
any existing party; and practically it is at this moment, in the 
public school matter, resting for support mainly on the,Conser- 
vatives, the party which, only a few weeks ago, opposed the 
Chancellor’s commercial policy. 

It is-hence by no means clear to what party or body of politi- 
cians the Emperor’s words are properly applicable, and we have 
no other course than to assume that they are aimed atall who, 
on any ground whatever, feel called on to find fault with the 
existing Government system in any essential point. 

All these dissenters, who, unless we err, are to be found, 
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not alone among Social-Democrats and Radicals, but even 
in the forests of Saxony, and among National Liberals, and 
indeed outside of parties of all shades, are invited by the 
Emperor to consider whether they would not do better “to 
shake the German dust from their feet, and escape the wretched 
and miserable conditions existing here, as speedily as possible.” 
In this remark the Emperor emphasizes very impressively his 
condemnation of all public criticism of Government measures. 
On the other hand, the people are admonished “ not to allow 
themselves to be misled by outlandish notions, but to trust in 
God, and in the faithful, anxious labors of His appointed 
ruler.” 

The Emperor then expressed his firm resolve ‘‘to press for- 
ward in the course appointed for him by Heaven”; he empha- 
sized his sense of responsibility to our highest ruler ‘‘ in Heaven 
above,” and closed his toast with the words: ‘My course is 
the right one, and will be persisted in.” 

There is no possibility of mistaking the Emperor’s meaning 
in this connection. It harmonizes essentially with the theory 
of Ruler by the infallible grace of God, in respect that it calls 
upon the people to submit themselves absolutely in the rdéle of 
simple political obedience to the behests of their God-appointed 
ruler. Neither the German nor the Prussian people are pledged 
to this rdle by their Constitution, and, unless we greatly 
deceive ourselves, they have no disposition to accept it volun- 
tarily. The belief that the ruler is gifted by Providence with 
exceptional wisdom no longer retains its hold. In this skepti- 
cal age, monarchs are regarded as merely human like other 
mortals, although occupying lofty and influential positions 
calling for great deeds, yet as liable to all the dangers of error 
as other men. 

With these views we can hardly look for a renunciation of 
the idea of giving practical effect to antagonistic convictions. 
All that we can demand is, that in giving effect to them suit- 
able forms shall be adhered to, that the limits of existing laws 
shall not be transgressed, and that their enforcement lead to 
no neglect of the duties of citizenship. 

We Radicals, at any rate, are of opinion that we should be 
bad citizens if we took no part in politics but one of blind obe- 
dience. In our opinion, simple obedience is too often the con- 
venient means of escape for the coward soul. We consider it 
our duty to strive to give practical effect to adverse views which 
proceed from well-considered convictions; and in our opinion, 
no political course is safe which ignores the independent views 
of the people. 

Whoever, then, demands of us to follow him blindly through 
thick and thin, makes it our duty to answer, clearly and signifi- 
cantly, No! 


PARTY GOVERNMENT. 
CHARLES RICHARDSON. 
Annals of the American Academy, Philadelphia, March. 


AVING found (as shown in the Azua/s for January) that 
H the consequences of allowing political parties to make 
our nominations are almost wholly evil, it becomes our duty 
to inquire whether this power can be taken from them without 
seriously interfering with any useful purpose; and, if so 
whether it can be intrusted to other agencies with reasonable 
hopes of better results. 

The practical work now performed by our political parties 
may be considered under different heads, as follows : 

1. Educational work, or activity in advocating special ideas 
or principles, such as Protection, Free Trade, Free Coinage, 
etc. 

2. Selecting candidates for office. 

3. Making up the platforms or declarations of principles. 

4. Preparing tickets and furnishing them to the voters—a 
task which, under the new ballot laws, will be entirely per- 
formed by public officers. 
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5. Getting out the vote by addresses, personal solicitation, 
etc. 

6. Guarding against frauds, and contesting elections. 

7. Distributing the subordinate appointments and govern- 
ment patronage, as bribes or rewards for personal or partisan 
services. 

8. Dictating the conduct of legislators and other officials, so 
that they may faithfully serve the party, or rather its leaders, 
with such secondary consideration for the people as may seem 
necessary to prevent a loss of votes at subsequent elections. 

Parties, as well as individuals, should always be free to per- 
suade the voters towards a particular policy or principle, and 
to elect candidates pledged to support it; but they should 
never be permitted to usurp the rightful and necessary control 
of the people over their own servants. 

It is not proposed to discuss here any of the remaining func- 
tions assumed by political parties, except that of selecting our 
candidates. It is believed, however, thatan unprejudiced con- 
sideration of the others will make it clear that, so far asany of 
them are legitimate or useful, they are not the least dependent 
upon the power to make nominations, but could and would be 
much better and more effectively executed by voluntary associ- 
ations, similar to those which are constantly engaged in edu- 
cational or social labors, and are free from the suspicion of 
working for purely selfish purposes. It must be seen that any 
change would be wiser than to allow the spoilsmen to retain a 
power of which they have made such disastrous and demoral- 
izing use. 

The improved system of which we are in such earnest need 
must exclude or render nugatory all the elaborate organization, 
complicated processes, and opportunities for secret conspiracy 
and fraud, which we have been discusssing, and which have 
given the politicians such decisive advantages over their fellow- 
citizens. What we need is a system for the selection of candi- 
dates which will, as nearly as possible, give the best and busi- 
est voteras potent a voice as the worst and most useless patron 
of the grogshops; and will enable the most honest and con- 
scientious citizen to exert as much influence as the most cun- 
ning and unscrupulous of the professional politicians. 

When the people are about to elect representatives, the man 
for whom every corrupt combination and agency have been 
working for months should not have the slightest practical 
advantage as a candidate over one who has been spontan- 
eously nominated by honest and unselfish citizens, who could 
spare but a few minutes for the task. 

The most important part of the genuine Australian Ballot 
System provides simply and very fully for the requirements 
just spoken of. If not deformed by the neutralization and 
adulteration applied by American politicians, it would entirely 
ignore all organizations of every kind; and nominations made 
at an hour’s notice by intelligent and patriotic citizens would 
be submitted to the voters in precisely the same manner as if 
they had been made by the chiefs of Tammany, or had been 
the carefully elaborated product of one of the regular machines, 
manipulated by an expert leader. The proper officers would 
have the names of all the nominees printed in alphabetical 
order on the official ballots,and noone could cast a vote with- 
out using one of these ballots, and selecting and marking his 
preferences thereon. 

Experience has shown that there would be no danger of too 
many candidates. Anxiety for the success of their principles, 
and the fear of making themselves ridiculous or unpopular, 
would prevent men of standing and influence from coming 
forward too freely, either as candidates or sponsors; and the 
number of endorsers required by law, could be increased if 
necessary to avoid confusion. Such a law would tend to 
improve the character of party nominations, by making it so 
much easier for citizens to defeat unfit nominees by supporting 
independents. But it would accomplish much more than this 
whenever the people should decide to rely entirely upon the 
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methods which it would provide, and ignore all partisan can- 
didates. The political parties, deprived of their power to con- 
trol nominations, would be incapable of further mischief, and 
could no longer be of use to the corrupt leaders who now 
dominate them. They would thus be abandoned by their worst 
elements, and become patriotic associations for educational 
work. 

Instead of relying upon a party nomination obtained by dis- 
honorable means, each aspirant would have to depend upon 
his own merits and upon the number and influence of those 
willing to appear before the community as his endorsers. 

There is every reason to believe that, so far as nominations 
are concerned, if we could introduce the real Australian Sys- 
tem, as distinguished from such deformed imitations as we owe 
to the low cunning of political leaders in Pennsylvania and 
New York, we would provide the most admirable means for 
doing the work, which leads to such endless mischief when 
intrusted to political parties, and thus make these as unneces- 
sary in the capacity of servants, as they are now intolerable in 
the position of masters. 


THE REVOLT OF THE PRUSSIAN LIBERALS. 
The Economist, London, March 5. 
HE defeat of the Prussian Government in the Reichstag on 
March Ist was more important than may at first appear. 
The Government asked for a grant of money in order to begin 
the construction of ten armored cruisers; but the installment 
was refused. General Caprivi himself appeared in the debate, 
and pleaded hard for the money, alleging not only that the 
cruisers were required for the navy and for the full protection 
of Prussian commerce abroad, but that the work was essential 
to the port of Dantzig, the peace of which was threatened by 
the number of unemployed artisans. Both arguments were of 
a kind which a very little while ago would have been most 
acceptable to Prussian ears. 

The people are proud of their navy, which they hope will 
become one of the first in the world; and they are quite ready 
to vote work in order to relieve momentary distress among the 
skilled artisans, most of whom are voters, and whoalone would 
benefit greatly by the construction of the cruisers. In the 
present instance, however, the members were deaf to argu- 
ment, and their determined action revealed the existence of 
strong latent irritation against the Government, the cause of 
which is not difficultto understand. Liberal feeling in Prussia, 
as well as Germany, has been profoundly moved by the recent 
imprudent speech of the Emperor, speaking as King to his 
“faithful Brandenburgers,” in which he claimed a position 
hardly removed from that of an earthly Deity. The speech 
was truly an assertion of autocratic power in its most offensive 
form, the theocratic or Papal form, which regards opposition 
or even hostile criticism not only as rebellious, but as impious ; 
and it has aroused in the cultivated, and perhaps rather skep- 
tical, men who fill the Prussian Chambera feeling of humilia- 
tion. 

The young King is armored in prerogatives and in laws, and 
in possession of physical force, the strength of the Prussian 
army having become irresistible. No city in Prussia could 
stand for two hours against the force, which, if resistance were 
openly threatened, could at once be thrown into its streets. 
The only remaining body to resist the Emperor-King is the 
Prussian Parliament, elected on a comparatively narrow suf- 
frage, and the only weapon the Deputies can use is their par- 
tial control of the public purse. Full control they have not, 
for they cannot abolish old taxes, or reassign old revenues, and 
the military expenditure is provided for by Acts, which lapse 
once in every seven years only. The majority, however, can 
refuse new loans, new taxes, and new grants, and, as expendi- 
ture in the Prussian kingdom tends to considerable enlarge- 
ment, the Government incessantly increasing the military 
forces, spending large sums on fortifications and bits of mili- 
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tary railway,and making considerable contributions to pension 
schemes, bounty schemes, and the like, this is an important 
power. Whether it is sufficient to restrain the Emperor-King 
from acting as an irresponsible sovereign, remains to be seen. 
A wise Opposition may be able to bargain with him, and make 
its grants contingent upon respect for the Constitution, the 
electors of all shades of opinion greatly fearing extravagance. 
This is, however, the only ground that can be taken up, for 
the prerogative, now so strong, occupies every other. 

It is only as regards money that the Liberal Deputies have 
any chance of making themselves felt. They evidently see 
that, and are inclined to use their solitary power. If the Oppo- 
sition can refuse cruisers, they can also refuse artillery; and, 
with that weapon in their hands, they may possibly insist on 
terms which the King will resent, but will honorably keep, as 
being a kind of treaty. A vote of that kind may, however, 
drive his Majesty to extremes, and we confess that if we were 
Prussian Liberals, we should not altogether like the constitu- 
tional outlook. The Emperor may say that the situation is 
really one of veiled war, and that while war is so imminent, he 
cannot permit his action to be trammeled by constitutional 
forms, and so, in effect, claim the whole legislative, as he 
already possesses the whole executive power. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 








SOCIAL PROBLEMS AT THE ANTIPODES. 
GENERAL WILLIAM Booru. 
Contemporary Review, London, March. 
Y comparatively brief stay in the Southern Continent 
convinced me that the Australians are in possession of 
the most magnificent inheritance that has ever fallen to the 


lot of a young nation. All that is required to insure them a 


splendid future, and to make them the United States of the 
Pacific, rivaling the great American commonwealth in pros- 
perity and influence, is a large increase in population and a 
strong government. The one danger that confronts Australian 
politics is that which results from the fear, in the minds of the 
legislators, of the people whom they ought to govern. The 
danger of losing their seats is constantly before their eyes. 

The Australians are hearty, friendly, and outspoken. They 
possess the qualities of men who have gone through many 
difficulties to attain to their present position. The greatest 
danger confronting them is the danger that comes of prosper- 
ity. They are in constant peril of setting too much store on 
the good things of life. 

In a young nation, as ina young man, the hilarity and vigor 
of youth lead to a love of excitement, with all its consequent 
dangers. Gambling has a terrible hold upon the Australians. 
It is almost a national calamity. The passion for outdoor 
sports is tremendous. One lady told me that herson had been 
at school where sports received much more attention than 
education. Still, ] should by no means say that there is more 
vice in the Australian colonies than in the older nations of 
Europe; it is simply more barefaced, because of the very vigor 
of the national life, and the much smaller influence of public 
opinion. 

Respecting the Labor Question in Australia, we find very 
much the same evils there as at home, though not in the same 
proportions, notwithstanding the boast of Australia that it is 
“the Paradise of the working man.” There are many working- 
men to whom it proves in no sense a Paradise. One of the 
labor members of Parliament said to me: 

A short time since, a census was taken in Sydney of fifty represen- 
tative and most respectable artisans of New South Wales, It was 
found that they were earning, on an average only £2 a week each, 
and that of this sum they paid twenty per cent. in rent. 

The second largest ship-owner in New South Walestold me 
that, while it was true that the dock laborer received a shilling 
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an hour for his work, yet there were so many seeking the 
work that the majority of the dock laborers lived in constant 
poverty. There is the same centralization going on in the 
large Australian towns that we find to be such a grave social 
danger at home. 

My remedy for all this is to get the people there, as in this 
country, to work on the land. I would first instruct the 
people thoroughly regarding the evils of the present state of 
affairs, and then lay it down absolutely that charity must come 
to an end. There must be no more giving out of doles. 
Money must not be handed out without a return in labor. 
Those who are unable to work must be supported, but the idle, 
able-bodied must be compelled by Government to work. Idle- 
ness must be made criminal. 

The next step would be the formation of industrial villages, 
with ample provision for recreation and amusements, and 
above all, for the development of the higher side of human 
nature by religious services. The present system is wrong. 
One hundred and eighty acres are granted free to one man 
with only a few pounds capital. He finds it impossible, with 
this to till such a large farm. If he has the energy and cour- 
age to fight his way through, he is separated from the rest of 
his fellows and debarred from that social intercourse, which is 
as necessary to man as the very bread he eats. I would give 
him six acres for spade culture, and a run for his horse and cow. 
I would further find him implements, plant his orchard, pro- 
vide him with a horse and cow and everything else necessary 
to start him, and then surround him with a community simi- 
larly circumstanced. In such conditions the temptation to 
migrate to the city would be reduced to a minimum. 

I am well aware that I shall be told that this is not work for 
a Government to undertake. I ask my objector what would 
be his opinion of a Government which had abundant corn 
stored in one part of its domains, and a population starving for 
want of bread in another part? Would not the world execrate 
the Government which refused to convey the corn to the starv- 
ing multitude? What, then, shall we say of the Government 
that has millions starving for want of land in one part of its 
dominions, and millions of acres of land unoccupied in other 
parts of the realm ? 

I pointed out to the people of Brisbane that near their city 
lies a splendid tract of country known as the “ Darling Downs,” 
which would not require manure for years to augment its fer- 
tility. It is held by squatters, and used for sheep runs. There 
is enough land to contain the whole of my three millions who 
make up the “submerged tenth” in England; and I assured 
them that if these three millions were located there and 
impregnable walls built around them, the gatéS"sealed forever, 
the three millions might live there and never trouble anyone 
till the Resurrection morn. 

The Chinese in Australia, hated though they are, are show- 
ing what can be done in land culture, by raising one hundred 
bushels of wheat to the acre. This shows that the ground, 
like everything else, produces in exact proportion to the 
amount of labor expended on it. 


I have had large tracts of land offered me free in Austraiia, 
which when cleared would be worth £20 an acre. What I ask 
is that the Government should advance the money necessary 
to carry on this work, and take the land as security. The land 
in my farm at Hadleigh* cost £18 an acre, and ] am assured on 
competent authority that in a few years this land will be worth 
£50 anacre. Iam prepared to expend £25,000 in developing 
an Over-the-Sea Colony, and when that is expended | shall 
ask the Government to advance another £25,000 on the secur- 
ity of the property already created, to further extend the work. 

I am convinced, as I believe the English public will be con- 
vinced in a short time, that the necessary skill and the neces- 
sary authority for carrying out this great work are to be found 
in the organization of the Salvation Army. The English 
people, either through their Government or by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, must advance the necessary capital. 


* For an account of the Hadleigh Colony, see ‘‘ General Booth’s 
Experiment,” THE LITERARY DiGEsT, Vol, IV., No. 9, p. 229. 
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IS IT A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE, OR HARMONIOUS 
COOPERATION? 
La Revue Socialiste, Paris, February. 

HE expression, “ the struggle for existence,” originated by 
Charles Darwin, and which quickly came into common 
use, is not perhaps, from several points of view, says Heckel, 
happily chosen, It would have been more exact to say: the 
struggle to satisfy the necessities of existence. With the 
latter phrase it would not have been requisite to comprehend 
under “the struggle for existence,” a number of conditions 

which do not belong to that struggle. 

Darwin did not mean this biological law laid down by him 
to be considered the fundamental law of societies and social 
relations. Some disciples of his have so understood the law, 
and some literary works, badly interpreted, have been brought 
forward in support of this fashion of understanding Darwin. 
What weight should be given to this sociological interpreta- 
tion of the theory of Darwin? 

The struggle for life is universal. The field of battle is as 
vast as the habitable world. Every being, from the beginning 
of its existence (even when it is in the state of germ) has to 
‘ight for its existence. Under the impulse of the mechanical 
laws of development alone, every being is obliged to struggle 
from its very origin against entire nature, almost constantly 
igainst the sum of the conditions of existence which the inor- 
ganic world causes, against physico-chemical forces, the temper- 
ature, inclemency of the weather, and other influences com- 
prehended under the term, climate, very often and directly 
against the living beings of which it is the natural element or 
which live at its expense. Moreover, the struggle for existence 
results from the rapidity with which all organized beings tend 
to multiply. Darwin applied to all the vegetable and all the 
animal kingdom the doctrine of Malthus. 

The struggle for life is an incontestable fact. The experi- 
ence of every day proves it. Doubtless, the field of these rival- 
ries does not present the spectacle of a universal encounter, of 
a disorderly conflict of all beings indifferently. A battle, never- 
theless, whether it be confused or carried on according to cer- 
tain rules, is a battle all the same,a lamentable reality. Darwin, 
however, considered the law of vital competition, as a law of 
organic evolution, and not a social law. The neatness of the 
phrase has resulted in giving it an application far wider than its 
author dreamed of. It has been applied to the philosophy of 
history and made the formula of progress. Let things take 
their course, said and still say many economists. The German 
publicists have used Darwin’s law to justify the right of the 
strongest and most intelligent, and declared the infamous 
Treaty of Frankfort to be the natural consequence of that law. 
By this law has been justified the cruel decree of Malthus, and 
it has even been used to justify crime. Certainly, Darwin 
never thought fora moment that his doctrine would be used 
to encourage the legion of bandits of all kinds, usurers, indus- 
trial tyrants, who have taken possession of some parts of the 
world, and to soothe their consciences by applying this Darwin- 
ian doctrine to theseacts: “I squeeze the weak because I am 
strong. I cannot act differently. It is a natural law.” 

Yet is Darwin’s law incontestable? Is it the supreme law 
of the relations between beings? Will the law justify the 
social interpretation given to it? Is it not, on the contrary, 
plain that the supreme characteristic of civilization, that is, 
of social evolution, is a struggle against this law, and, so to 
speak, a denial of it, and that man in particular, whatever may 
be his origin, has produced a new principle of progress, which 
makes his species gravitate in a direction opposite to that of 
animal nature; the law of justice, of charity, of solidarity? 
Heckel himself recognizes that the struggle for life in the 
human species is becoming more and more an intellectual 
struggle, less and less a battle with murderous arms. 

History teaches us, that one of the causes of the fall of 
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empires is the lack of solidarity between their diflerent mem- 
bers; that the social group which is the most coherent, 
absorbs the less; that the race has become the tribe, the tribe 
has become the city, the city the commune, the commune the 
province, the province the nation; and it is the nations most 
strongly united, that is, associated, which have triumphed over 
others. 

It is false to consider, even from a physical point of view, 
the human species as regulated by the same law of evolution 
as the inferior species, since man utilizes the natural forces 
which crush the lower animals; it is even more false, from a 
moral and intellectual point of view. There is, then, at least, 
one other law of evolution which dominates the law of com- 
petition, it is the law of association, still more indispensable 
than the other for the preservation and development of living 
beings. 

In fact, no living being can live alone. Man is, by nature, a 
sociable and even political animal. Doubtless, this sociability 
has an antagonist—the unsociable sociability of man, to use 
the happy expression of Kant—that is to say, a perpetual reac- 
tion, which threatens societies with dissolution. Life in com- 
mon is not an accidental fact belonging to man alone, It 
belongs to animals also. 

One may go further and say that this law of association is 
the condition of the persistence of beings, whatever they may 
be, in the struggle for existence. In other words, their apti- 
tude for resistance is in direct proportion to their cohesion. 

To sum up: if the struggle for life arms societies against 
each other and provokes conflicts in the bosom of a society, 
the agreement for life none the less dominates these hostilities 
and, as a consequence, at least within the limits of the same 
body and the same society, it is no longer a struggle for life or 
a crushing out of the individual which 1s the rule; it is coali- 
tion, in order to sustain this struggle better, and, consequently, 
respect for the individual, which is the dominating law. This 
conclusion is irresistible, whatever origin you may assign to 
society, whether you consider it as the result of a contract, or 


assimilate its formation to that of an organism governed by 
the ordinary laws of life. 





THE RUSSIAN FAMINE AND THE REVOLUTION. 
S. STEPNIAK. 
Fortnightly Review, London. March, 
A FEW weeks ago a Russian residing in St. Petersburg—a 
well-connected man, of wide information, and o¢ a revo- 
lutionist—-wrote to friend of mine: 

There is a real panic here among my well-to-do friends and acquain- 
tances. They expect by the Spring a universal breaking up—chaotic 
risings, arson, robberies, horrors of every description; and they do 
not believe the Government will be able to preserve order and pro- 
tect property. 

“ Shall we have a revolution soon ?” I askeda Russian scien- 
tist, who is an authority upon Russian economic questions. 
He answered quite seriously, “I do not expect any revolution 
in Russia, but I fully expect that six months hence, the Govern- 
ment will be compelled to make an appeal to the country, and 
a semsky sobor (national Parliament) will be summoned by the 
Czar.” He added that he thought Alexander III. quite capa- 
ble of such a step, if he were convinced of its necessity. I 
mention this, not because I consider the Czar a very per- 
suadable person, but to show the impartiality of my scientific 
friend, 

Count Tolstoi, reviewing the situation in his now famous letter 
upon the famine, says that unless adequate measures are taken 
at once, he forsees “death to the starving millions, and for the 
whole nation the worst of all misfortunes, rage and bitterness 
among men,” which in plain English means rioting, civil war, 
revolution. Asthe measures taken were neither timely nor 
adequate, Count Tolstoi’s conditional prognostication becomes 
a positive one. 

Reading the Russian papers—published with all the caution 
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due to fear of the Censorship; observing the unmistakable 
revival of all forms of opposition, beginning with that of the 
Zevolutionists and ending with that of the discreet and.wary 
Liberals; and noticing the changed tone of the Government 
organs, one is impressed with the fact that all Russians view 
the present famine as something more important than passing 
material sufferings. All point to the universal conviction that 
this year’s famine means the breaking down of the whole polit- 
ical system. The same feeling prevails among all foreigners 
who are interested in Russian affairs—politicians, journalists, 
and general readers. All expect a revolution in Russia. 

I will not reproduce the harrowing pictures of the famine, 
which are familiar to all newspaper readers. The point of 
interest here is: What are the possible political consequences 
of the disaster? Is is likely to bring about revolution in 
Russia ? 

A popular revolution is looming in the background. It may 
come any day if the present crisis is protracted. But is it 
imminent just now? No, I frankly admit, it is not. This year, 
and probably next year, too, are not likely to bring popular 
disturbances of a serious nature. 

There has been no exaggeration of the famine. The suffer- 
ings of the people are terrible. Englishmen, Frenchmen, or 
Germans would have begun rioting long ago; but in Russia a 
considerable portion of the agricultural population is accus- 
tomed to live upon starvation diet during certain months of 
every year. Still there isa limit even to the patience of Rus- 
sian peasants. Many of our great famines, which took place in 
the Moscovite period, were accompanied with rioting and dis- 
turbances, which in tae present political instability would be 
sufficient to sweep away the dynasty. But those famines were 
lar more severe than this. Then there was no bread to be had 
at any price. 

Philanthropy and the State are vigilant. Russia has enough 
telegraphs and railways to render it possible to foresee in time, 
and prevent wholesale starvation. And it will be prevented as 
long as the resources and the credit of the State are not 
exhausted. When love would fail, fear will not. Bread will be 
imported, if for no other reason than to make things ‘‘ go 
smoothy,” and this will prevent the famine from assuming its 
most terrible aspect, and will stave off revolution. 

But though warded off in this way to some degree, the blow 
given to the framework of the State by this year’s famine is not 
rendered less effective. The Government is compelled to pay 
a ransom which will crush it. Bankruptcy is substituted for 
revolution—that is the long and short of it. This year’s fam- 
ine will cost the Government in round figures no less than 
500,000,0c0 roubles (£50,000,000), the sum which was spent 
during the Balkan war. But in 1877 the Government borrowed 
this sum and was not crushed by it. 

At that time it was an added burden on the shoulders of a 
population still able to make both ends meet. It is quite dif- 
ferent now; the country is exhausted. This famine is due 
only in a small degree to climatic conditions. The real cause 
lay in a total ruin and disablement of the peasantry. This fact 
is recognized in Russia by the press, by men of science, and 
even by tue Government. The Imperial Commission of 1871 
established by its extensive investigations the astounding fact 
that the Russian peasants pay to the State in taxes about 45 
per. cent. of their total income. This was more than any tax- 
payer could stand. As a matter of fact, the crisis began at 
least eleven years ago, because the year 1880 marks the epoch 
in which the exhaustion of both land and people began to 
appear quite clearly, in the way of arrears of taxes. 

The arrears have steadily increased, and correspond with the 
gradual falling off of the crops. A destitute peasantry means 
poor husbandry, and with bad husbandry good returns are 
impossible. The average productivity of Russian agriculture 
is very low ; seed excluded, it is 2.9 upon one grain sown, which 
is about the limit beyond which agriculture is impossible. 
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Ours has now sunk below that limit. The harvests below that 
average have been frequent during the last decade. The pres- 
ent famine is but the last link in a long series. Russian agri- 
culturists began to slide downhill long ago. The genera! 
famine of 1880 gave them a blow which accelerated their fall; 
that of 1891 administered the coup de grédce. 

The millions spent for relief can do nothing more than keep 
the destitute peasantry alive until next harvest. What will that 
harvest bring? We can foresee it, for it depends not upon 
atmospheric conditions alone. The winter sowing of this year 
was most unsatisfactory. Only about one-third of the needed 
seed was furnished, and part of that was eaten by the starving 
population. An enormous area of land was left unsown. More 
seed is promised for the spring sowing; but millions of horses 
have perished of starvation or been sold in haste for a mere 
trifle, and how will the ground be ploughed? If next year’s 
climatic conditions be unfavorable the result will be appalling ; 
if most favorable, the harvest must be far below the normal. 
A falling off of only one-sixth to one-eighth of the normal 
harvest will perpetuate and intensify the present famine. 

Only the remoulding of our political system can put an end 
to the present disgraceful condition of Russia. All Russians 
understand this and clamor for the change. Under the treble 
pressure of public opinion, of the financial difficulties, and of 
the fear of revolution, the small clique which stands for a gov- 
ernment in Russia must yield, and is sure to yield. There may 
be difficulties to overcome, and struggles to endure, but the 
end cannot be doubtful. 


PENSIONS FOR OLD AGE. 
FAILURE OF THE SYSTEM IN GERMANY. 
WILHELM BopE, 

Nattonal Review, London, March. 

SEE in the Natzonal Neview that you English are seriously 

discussing the introduction of State Insurance laws. We 
Germans, who have tried it, are sick of State Insurance; and 
you, who have not yet tried it, think you will relish this new 
dish of the Social cooks. One would have thought you would 
have been thankful to us for giving you the opportunity to 
study its workings, but then you are ready to try the dan- 
gerous experiment on your own persons rather than look on. 

There are two great schools of social politics—the School of 
Patience and the School of Impatience. With us the latter 
has had supremacy for the last ten years; while we always felt 
sure that in England the patient man would remain in power, 
that England would always be (as it has been so long) a model 
of good Conservatism in every effort of natural free self-help. 
But, no: you, too, get impatient; you, too, think that God’s 
mills work too slowly; you, too, believe that you must help on 
the millennium by artificial force, methods of State help. How 
Germany has advanced so far in State Socialism is easily 
explicable. We are a military country, drilled in the discipline 
in which alone a socialistic organization can be built up. But 
the English appear determined to be Socialists, without having 
gone through the military schools. I do not believe it pos- 
sible. 

I said that we are sick of the Insurance laws. I mean that 
the majority of Germans would give much to get rid of them 
in a decent way. But, unhappily, there is no decent way; for 
a simple repeal is scarcely possible, because the laws have 
created millions of claims, and our politicians naturally do 
not like to confess ignominious failure of this grand German 
scheme of social reform. 

Of all the three Insurance laws, that for old age is most 
unpopular. The friends of the law (or rather the fathers of 
the law, for it has no friends) have only two answers. Firstly, 
they say it is natural that such an incisive reform meets with 
great resistance; and, secondly, that the unpopularity of the 
law is caused, not by the principle of the law, but only by the 
administration of it. Everybody blames this administration, 
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and it is curious that there is nobody living who will become 
responsible for this, although the question has been raised. 
Even Prince Bismarck, whose influence brought the Bill 
through the Reichstag, now tells everybody that he dislikes 
the ‘‘ Klebegesetz,” or Sticking Law, as the old-age Insurance 
law is termed. 

The German Reichstag had a discussion on the working of 
the law, in its sittings in February. Herr v. Béttecher, who 
was Bismarck’s right hand in passing the law, reported on the 
first year (1891). There were 173,668 claims for old-age pen- 
sions made under this law: that is, so many people wanted a 
pension without having done the least stroke, without having 
done a bit for it, withoutever having made any sacrifice for it. 
What a bad, corrupting thing’a law is which has this effect! 
This is, however, a point that the Minister did not dwell on. 

There is a popular movement (especially in Bavaria) which 
calls for a repeal of the whole law. In Niirnberg 20,000 men 
signed a petition in this direction. But this movement is not 
favored by the leaders of any party. It is impracticable. 

The millions we pay to keep this extensive and expensive 
machinery of State Insurance alive, area great burden that 
hinders us in our march to a higher civilization, and especially 
hinders us in our competition with other nations. 

It is a sad time in Germany. Prices are high; wages are 
low; work is slack. Among the reasons for this state of affairs 
we find—not in the first place, but not in the last place, either, 
the burden of State Socialism. ‘The really successful nation 
in the industrial competition that is now springing up so 
fiercely between all nations will be the one that has fewest 
taxes, fewest officials, and fewest departments to support, and 
at the same time possesses the greatest power in its individual 
units.” 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 
C. R. HAINES. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, London, March. 

VER since the confusion of tongues on the plains of Shi- 
E nar or the diffusion of races in the highlands of Iran, 
the nations of mankind have labored under the disadvantage 
of having no medium of communication in the way of a com- 
mon language. One people has been accustomed to regard 
the speech of another people as mere gibberish, no less unin- 
telligible than the jabber of an idiot or the twittering of a 
swallow. 

The Phoenicians, thanks to their trading propensities, were 
the first people to spread a knowledge of their language 
beyond their own borders, and they most probably gave the 
Greeks and other nations, and us, through them, the ground- 
work of our alphabets. The sceptre of commerce passed from 
them to the Greeks, who, under Alexander, came near to 
imposing their language upon the whole civilized world, and 
we may be pardoned for regretting that they did not succeed. 

Latin came nearer than Greek to being the language of the 
world, although it is less suited for it, and there are some who 
think that a colloquial form of it might be revived to serve the 
purpose of acommon language. Arabic is the only Eastern 
tongue which has obtained a vogue comparable to that of 
Latin and Greek. Owing to its connection with Islam, Arabic 
has become the religious and acquired speech of a vast number 
of human beings. But Islam is a lost cause, and with its fall, 
Arabic will gradually sink back into the obscurity from which its 
own intrinsic merits could never, by themselves, have raised it. 

There remain, then, but two competitors for lingual suprem- 
acy, English and French, those old rivals. It did indeed seem 
at one time, for a comparatively brief period, that French 
would win the day. The struggle began eight hundred years 
ago when the French Normans, aided by Fortune and the 
Pope, won the first move in the momentous game between the 
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two races. England was divided among foreign soldiers, a]] 
that was English was stamped under foot; and it was fondly 
hoped that the English name and the English language would 
be for ever abolished; but from that dark welter of tyranny 
and debasement, the Saxons, by their inherent stamina and 
vitality, triumphantly emerged a united nation. French, erad- 
icated in England, had, nevertheless, its own way on the con- 
tinent where it gradually became the language of fashion and 
of diplomacy. French has undoubtedly many qualities fitting 
it for both these purposes. It is sparkling and epigrammatic, 
In the turning of a compliment or in the pointing of an insult 
it is unapproachable. You can be politer in it and ruder than 
in almost any language. In the hands of diplomacy it forms 
an almost perfect instrument for making that which is not 
appear as though it were. Yet no language is clearer when its 
purpose is to beclear. But in all the nobler qualities of lan- 
guage, sonorousness of expression, wealth of meaning, adapt- 
ability to the highest forms of poetry and the deepest outpour- 
ings of prayer, it is immeasurably inferior to English. 

But the sceptre of language has passed forever from the 
French grasp, and has become, beyond all doubt, the heritage 
of English-speaking races. It has recently been estimated 
that English is spoken by nearly twice as many people as any 
other European tongue. In this respect France does not even 
hold second place ; German is before it as is also Russian. 

English is gaining ground fast in many ways. The Conti- 
nent is overrun with English and American travelers, and 
there is scarcely a hotel, or a first-rate shop, in which English 
is not spoken. In Germany, again, English has taken the 
place of French as the most important foreign language to be 
learned. In Russia it is the same. It is becoming more fash- 
ionable to speak English than French ; and Dr. Lansdell, writ- 
ing in 1883, tells us the Russians prefer English to their own 
language for use in telegrams. Another sign of the times 
was afforded by the Conference respecting Samoa, in 1889. 
The deliberations were conducted in English, the German 
representatives being all able to speak in our tongue. 

In uncivilized regions the triumph of English, it is needless 
to say, is still more complete. Everywhere on the coast of 
Africa it has driven out all other European languages; it has 
spread with unexampled rapidity in India; Japan is said to be 
adopting our language wholesale, and recent travelers tell us 
that a knowledge of English is common over all the East, and 
that even in the wilds of Northern Siberia the natives gener- 
ally know a few words of it. Even that exclusive people, the 
Chinese, have learnt to speak a “pidgin English,” the only 
foreign language they know. 

But the great agency which has done, and will do, the most 
to make English the universal speech is colonization. 

In a hundred years the United States will probably have as 
many inhabitants as China, and it is not likely that Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia, and the Cape will fall much short of 
half their total, especially if England be reckoned with them. 
Moreover, there are already signs that English is becoming the 
literary language of Europe. Foreign writers are publishing 
their books in English to secure a larger circulation. 

Not only is English practically certain to become the lan- 
guage of the world, a result which might have been due to acci- 
dental circumstances, but it is also by general consent admit- 
ted to be the fittest to survive in the struggle. 

Still, every language that lives on the lips of men gradually 


changes, and departs more and more from its original form ; 
and it is probable that the divergences in the speech of the 
several sections of the race, both in intonation-ard vocabu- 
lary will increase until the dialects of one country will hardly 
be intelligible in the rest; but probably there will be an inter- 
national English, that literary English which the invention of 
printing has secured from any fundamental corruption. 

Be that as it may, the speech of Shakespeare and Milton, of 
Dryden and Swift, of Byron and Wordsworth will be, in a sense 
= no other language has been, the speech of the whole 
world. 
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EDUCATION AND SCIENCE. 
J. ELIE PECAUT. 
Revue Pédagogique, Paris, February. 


CIENCE, the Positivists tell us, is the only educator. It 
alone creates the scientific spirit, that is to say, the com- 
prehension of law, of inflexible order, of necessity. It alone is 
capable, by its inexorable discipline, of at the same time freeing 
and strengthening the will, because it puts us face to face with 
all-powerful reality. Italone emancipates the reason, because it 
dissipates superstitions of every kind, and teaches the true, the 
possible, and the useful. That is not all. To these benefits, 
says Spencer, it adds another: it is poetry, it is even religion. 
And thereupon the English thinker breaks out into a brilliant 
and enthusiastic dithyramb. He paints in dazzling traits the 
phenomena, which the eye of the savant discovers in science and 
the vast extent which it offers to the imagination. By the 
immensity of its views, by the harmony of its laws, by the 
mystery of matters, not yet discovered by it, science commu- 
nicates to its true lovers that sacred fervor which others ask 
from religion. 

These affirmations are illusions which disappear when sub- 
jected to a practical test. Yes, science confers a scientific 
spirit, opens to the soul large horizons; in brief, it is an eleva- 
tion of the mind. But what science? The science of the 
savant. The science which makes, not that which is found 
ready made. The science which is extended and complete, 
not that which is reduced to the rudiments. The man whom 
a long culture has lifted to the summit from which he can 
perceive the scientific unity of the universe, who is able to dis- 
cover under biology chemistry, under chemistry physics, under 
physics mechanics, under the latter mathematics, and before 
whom is spread the spectacles which so dazzled Pythagorus 
—such an one can revere in science a virile educator. One 
must be blind, however, to expect like results from the ele- 
ments to which, as a matter of absolute necessity, common 
education must be confined. Some books of geometry, five 
hundred pages of physiology and of chemistry, is this the 
material out of which you are going to create a comprehension 
of the inflexibility of law and beget independence of thought? 
What a cheat! In reality, to found education on science, is to 
reserve it fora small aristocracy of savants and to do away with 
education for the rest of humanity: it is a conception of edu- 
cation which is the least democratic, as well as, thank good- 
ness, the most impracticable. ; 

Whoever mentions education mentions a discipline capable 
of developing the whole man, of bringing out from the child 
all the forces of which it discloses the germ. Is science that 
discipline? It cannot pretend to be. Science analyzes, com- 
pares, weighs, measures, and in doing this brings into play the 
faculties which compose the intellect, properly so called. The 
intellect, however, is far from being the whole man. It is not 
the innermost sanctuary and end of being. You must go 
beyond, descend deeper ; you must reach that obscure and fer- 
tile region where scientific light cannot penetrate, and which 
is the true region of life, the region in which are found the first 
germs of the feelings, of the thoughts, of the habits of action, 
the region from which burst forth those great motive powers 
—love, enthusiasm, principles of all nobility of soul. What can 
science do to touch and move these depths of the human soul, 
to light its divine flames: a strong bent towards what is good, 
a taste for the beautiful,a thirst for justice? When you com- 
ment to the child on those words of Epictetus: ‘‘ The wise 
man saves his life by losing it,” or on the saying of Jesus: 
“ Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness,” or on that verse of Musset : 

Pour vivre et pour sentir l'homme a besoin des pleurs, 


or on the admirable declaration of Quinet: “‘ Everyday, I have 
found art more real, reality containing more art, truth more 
poetical. nature more divine, the divine more natural ;” when 
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you put the child face to face with these sacred words, you call 
forth in his young soula powerful force of admiration and eleva- 
tion, which notrue education can be resigned to leave inactive. 
Search for some chapter in chemistry or mechanics which can 
take the place of these exhortations! You will search in vain. 
No science possesses such a power. Letters alone, being the 
studies of the soul, of humanity, of what is highest, letters 
alone, including in letters, philosophy, have access to the sacred 
region in which are sown living germs, 





MADAME PATTI AND THE OLD SONGS. 


Dr. GEORGE F. Root. 

Music, Chicago, March. 
AVE the “‘ people” a right to the pleasure and pure enjoy- 
ment which they derive from “ Home, Sweet Home” 
and “ The Last Rose of Summer,” as sung by the best singer in 
the world, it they are willing to pay forthem? And who are 
paying the bills—the thousands who go principally to hear the 

old songs, or the few or ridicule them? 

Announce for a concert that Madame Patti will sing none of 
her old songs, that all will be modern and advanced—that the 
object will be toeducate ratherthan entertain, and what would 
be the result? Curiosity, added to the singer’s great name, 
might fill the house—even crowd it for once, but where would 
be those emotions so enjoyable, and, I may add, so useful, 
which the pure old songs and familiar melodies excite in the 
minds of the large majority without whose support Patti con- 
certs would be impossible? 

Audiences have as much right to hear Patti again and again 
in the songs they love, without the contemptuous interference 
of self-constituted censors, as they have to hear time after time, 
year after year, Hamlet by Booth or Rip Van Winkle by Jeffer- 
son, or simpler utterances by Cable or Riley, about which no 
word of contempt or disrespect is ever spoken. 

The idea that our greatest singer cannot sing modern music 
as well as she sings the old songs is absurd, and the imputation 
that she sings the old songs from unworthy motive is worse. 

People can be benefited musically only by music that they 
like. There is no time at a concert to educate people in music 
that they do not understand. They must have there what they 
enjoy, if they receive any emotional or esthetic benefit. Not 
only are Patti’s songs a benefit to the “ people,” but her deal- 
ings with them are on an honest basis—she gives them what 
they pay for. If she makes a great deal of money, so much the 
better for her—she does it honestly. 

“ But,” say these people who dislike, or affect to dislike the 
simple songs, ‘‘ have we no rights?” Yes, you havea right to 
all you pay for. Ina programme of twelve numbers, oe would 
probably be generous as your proportion. 

It seems that there is no place where intelligent people are 
so patient under contemptuous and unjust treatment as in the 
concert-room. The eminent lawyer, the learned divine, the 
sagacious and successful business man, will say meekly: ‘‘True, 
I do not understand music, I only know what I like,” and 
looking up to the superior beings who set themselves over 
them, will perhaps experience a feeling of humiliation as they 
read the narrow and uncatholic criticisms of the performances 
they have enjoyed. They do not realize that the music they 
liked is the best music in the world for them, and that a man 
has no more right to treat it contemptuously than he has soto 
treat the literature or political opinions they prefer. 

Patti needs no defense as against these people, who seem to 
have so little understanding of what music is for in the world; 
but it would seem that ¢/ey would get discouraged at the result 
of their persistent labors. What they do not want fills the 
houses, and what they would have when they get it depletes 
them. 

“ But,” says the critic, “have I not a right to express my 
opinion?” Certainly; but you assume to express public 
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Opinion, the newspaper supposes you are doing so, and the 
people are too modest to contradict you. If you would say: 
“These are my own ideas about Patti’s performances; they 
were not shared by the audience, judging by their actions,” you 
would be putting the matter as it is, and would be entitled to 
credit for your candor, however unjust and useless your ideas 
might be. 

The truth is that competent musical critics and advanced 
musicians, who are broad-minded and in sympathy with all 
efforts toward the musical advancement of the people, do enjoy 
the performances of which we are speaking. Not only do they 
enjoy the consummate art with which Patti glorifies the simple 
old song, but they enjoy the pleasure of the people who are 
musically at that grade, down to which the great artist comes 
for their benefit and delight. 





CHEROKEE ALPHABETS. 
James MOoNey, 
American Anthropologist, Washington, D. C., Fanuary to 
March. 


HE Cherokee syllabic alphabet, invented by Sequoya about 
T 1823, made the Cherokees at once a literary people, and 
nas probably contributed more than any other thing to elevate 
them to the high position which they now occupy among the 
aboriginal tribes. The syllabary, however, has several defects 
which seriously impair its usefulness. A number of the char- 
acters are so nearly alike that they can scarcely be Gistin- 
guished even in the most carefully written manuscript. There 
is no logical connection of characters denoting related sounds 
-—as tsa, tse, ¢tsz, etc.—and, finally, each character commonly 
requires several strokes in the making, and cannot be joined 
to the other characters of the word, thus rendering writing a 
slow and laborious task. Several attempts have been made to 
remedy these defects, notably by Father Morice ard William 
Eubanks. 

Father Morice, who is attached to a mission station at 
Stuart’s Lake, in British Columbia, has elaborated an alphabet 
or syllabary on the plan of the Déné and Cree alphabets, 
invented for those tribes by the missionaries in the Northwest. 
In this system all related sounds are represented by the same 
character in different positions, or with the addition of a dot 
or stroke. The plan is simple, and the characters are easily 
distinguishable, but, unfortunately, not adapted to word com- 
bination in manuscript. Theinventor says: “ Just think of it! 
When you know the value of s and 4 you merely learn zen 
signs with their four positions and a few logical modifications 
—distinguishable at sight—and in one evening you know how 
to read!” 

The other alphabet, invented by William Eubanks, a Chero- 
kee mixed-blood, of Tahlequah, Indian Territory, is a system 
of shorthand, and well adapted to rapid manuscript writing. 
By means of dots variously placed, fifteen basal characters, each 
made with a single stroke, either straight or curved, represent 
correctly every sound in the language. 

Notwithstanding the evident advantages of either system 
over the old one,’it is unlikely that any change will be adopted 
by the tribe. When Sequoya’s alphabet was invented, seventy 
years ago, the Gulf States, the Ohio Valley, and the Great 
West were all Indian country, and the Indian language had a 
commercial and even a political importance. Now, all this is 
changed. There are to-day in the Cherokee nation nearly two 
thousand white citizens, and those with one-half or more of 


white blood constitute by far the majority of the tribe. Many 
of the leading men of the nation are unable to speak the lan- 
guage, while the legislature and court proceedings, the 
national records, and the national education are all in English, 
and the full-blood who cannot speak English willsoon be a 
rarity. The Cherokees are rapidly becoming white men, and 
when the last full-bloods discard their old alphabet—which 
they love because it is Indian—they will adopt that of the rul- 
ing majority. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN NORWAY. 
Dr. J. BRUNCHHORS?T. 
Samtiden, Bergen, February. 

OME years ago a movement, independent and not influ- 
enced by the English University Extension, started in 
Christiania to raise the laboring class toa degree of knowledge 
and culture not obtainable in the public schools. Many cities 
followed the example given by the Capital, and the State and 
city governments, and the “ Brandeviin monopolies,” all fur- 
nished freely the necessary funds. Large numbers of people, 
laborers in particular, attended the lectures. In Bergen the 
average attendance was between three and four hundred. 
New brooms sweep well, but as they get older they are less 
useful. So with this movement. At first the laborers flocked 
to the halls, but gradually their numbers have decreased. It 
looks as if they were disappointed, not getting what they 
expected. In Christiania there has been an increase, but that 
can be accounted for by the popularity of two of the lecturers, 
Dr. Nansen and Card. Rolfsen’s readings of Ibsen’s Per Gynt 
and Brand. In Bergen there was a steady decrease till last 

year, when there was an increase. 

In spite of the present increase and prospect of more, based 
upon certain changes, I, as foreman in the Bergen committee 
having the lectures in charge, must confess that I am disap- 
pointed as regards the results and their cost. 

Comparing the people in their national characteristics, it is 
clear that the Norwegians are as persistent and energetic, as 
desirous of learning and progress, as the English. We ought 
to progress as they do. University Extension with us and 
other people must not be limited to lectures, but must be 
extended to conversations, summary statements, and examina- 
tions. In England, laborers over thirty years of age have been 
the most assiduous in giving written summary statements, 
though many of them found it difficult to write. In Norway 
most people under thirty-five years of age can write, and 
ought to prepare summaries. Any activity into which the self 
enters is always fascinating, and ought to be made the most of. 

The case stands thus: the principles underlying the Eng- 
lish University Extension are universal, and must be obeyed 
both as regards method and the manner in which the people 
engage in it. Our reforms must move on these lines. 


THE MOST ARTISTIC BOOk*, 
ALFRED Dawson. 
The Library, London, December. 
HAT is the most artistic book? 

I answer, that book in which the letterpress is produced 
separately from the illustrations, and both brought together to 
furnish the book. 

This course of procedure is that which I would invariably 
recommend as far as lies in my power. 

Firstly: The best pictures are produced by the copper-plate 
press; or, if otherwise, then by the use of the finest possible dry 
paper and ink, with a thoroughly skilled pressman, working 
without other things to interfere, and preferably by the hand- 
press, 

Secondly: The type-matter of a book is best when printed 
on a paper of good character with plenty of ink, and when the 
paper is damp. 

The well-known system of producing the American mag- 
azines and their imitators need not be further noticed than to 
observe that the get-up of the page and of the book, also, the 
endurance of the paper itself, are all sacrificed to the present 
appearance of the cuts. If you try the paper with the tongue, 
you will find that it has no sizing, and that the smooth-rolled 
surface is an artificial and temporary substitute. Such work 


*Read at the Annual Meeting of the Library Association, held at 
Nottingham. 
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cannot be called the most desirable or valuable thing. The 
object of this method is simply to provide a smooth, yet 
absorbent, surface, on which the ink will dry quickly, and yet 
possess a gloss as if printed on sized paper. 

Now, ! need not apologize for belonging to the class who 
believe in hand-made paper, and good old-style type, arranged 
in well-squared pages, with here and there a most unmistakable 
initial letter of good design. 

I also like, on the paper, a surface that can be felt to possess 
a pleasant undulating roughness. This surface on a well-sized 
paper protects it from wear as well as from smearing. The 
high parts take both the wear and any griminess, and can be 
easily cleaned with rubber. A soft, smooth, absorbent paper, 
once soiled, is spoiled for good. I wish and hope that any 
word I can make use of will tend to increase the use of really 
good, well-sized paper, not rolled too smooth. Bank ledgers, 
though blue and rolled, are, I believe, still made of material 
like this, and are thoroughly good. 

Such paper, however, cannot take fine impressions; and, if 
my suggestion is carried out, it will not be needed. Let the 
finest possible printing on the finest imaginable paper be the 
method for the cuts; then, having the type printed and the 
spaces left, carefully insert the cuts by pasting them in. They 
look brilliant, and altogether raised above the common by the 
process. and are legitimately a part of an artistic piece of work. 


AN OLD ENGLISH INSCRIPTION IN BRUSSELS. 
ALBERT S. Cook, YALE UNIVERSITY. 
Modern Language Notes, Baltimore, March. 

+ RODISMINNAMAGEOICRICNECYNINGBERBYFIGYNDE 
BLODEBESTEMED/ASRODEH ETFs LM ERWYRICAN7TADH 
ELWOLDHYSBERO+s OCRISTETOLOFEFOR ELFRICESSAVL 
EHYRABEROsOR. 

Such is the inscription that Dr. Logeman has found on a 
strip of silver belonging to the reliquary of a reputed piece of 
the true Cross at the Cathedral of Brussels. On the back of 
the cross itself are the letters: 

DRAHMALMEWORHTE. 
And in a different place on the back: 
AGNUS DEI. 

The first inscription readily resolves itself into: 

‘*R6d is min nama; géo ic ricne cyning ber, byfigynde, bléde 
bestémed. fds rdde hét A2flmer wyrican, 7 Adhelwold hys ber6fo, 
Criste t6 lofe, for AZlfrices saule hyra berdfor.” 

And the second into: 

‘* Drahmal mé worhte. Agnus Dei.” 

Similarly the translation of the Old English would be: 

‘* Rood is my name. Whilom I bore the powerful king, trembling, 
suffused with blood. This cross thelmzr had made and Athelwold 
his brother, to the glory of Christ for the soul of lfric their 
brother.” 

‘*Drahmal wrought me.’ 


’ 


Logeman, from the evidence of language, inclines to fix the 
date of the longer inscription at about 1100. That of icon- 
ography is less authoritative, but the shorter inscription may 
be approximately referred to the ninth or tenth century. 

How the cross with its silver plate found its way from Eng- 
land to the Continent is another question, into which Loge- 
man enters at some length. Possibly, he thinks, it might be 
the very piece of the true Cross that Pope Marinus sent 
King Alfred, when, at the request of the king, he freed from 
taxes and tribute the English school at Rome. The English 
Chronicle contains the record under 883 and 885 (Earle, pp. 
83-4): 

‘* And Marinus papa sende fa lignum dni Alfrede cynge.” 

‘“‘And py ilcan géare forpférde se g6da papa Marinus, se gafréode 
Ongelcynnes scole be 4lfredes béne Westseaxna cyninges, and hé 
sende him micla gifa, and sere rdde del fe Crist on prowude.” 
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THE LATEST ELECTRICAL DISCOVERY. 
J. E. H. Gorpon, M. Insr. C. E. 
Nineteenth Century, London, March. 

N Wednesday, the 3rd of February, the Royal Institution 
0 was crowded with one of the most critical scientific 
audiences in the world, who were held spellbound for more 
than two hours, while Mr. Tesla, a young electrician, gave an 
account of his discoveries, which promise to draw back a little 
farther the veil which hides one of the most fascinating mys- 
teries of nature, namely, the relations between light and elec- 
tricity, between matter and motion. 

On the vortex theory of Sir William Thomson, all that 
which we know as matter consists of vortices or whirlpools of 
the all-pervading ether, which from their rapid rotating motion 
resist displacement, and, therefore, show the common proper- 
ties of hardness and strength in the same way as a spinning- 
top or gyroscope tends to keep its action in a fixed direction. 
But whether the molecules or particles of what we know as 
matter are independent matter, or whether they are ether 
whirlpools, we know that they keep up an incessant hammer- 
ing one on the other. 

Professor Crookes has shown that the forces contained in 
this bombardment are immensely greater than any forces we 
have yet handled, many millions of horse-power being con- 
tained in any ordinary room. Owing, however, to the forces 
being in every possible direction they neutralize each other, 
and no result of them is perceivable to our senses; but if ever 
we discover how so to direct their courses as to send the 
majority of them in the same direction, we shall have at our 
disposai forces as much exceeding any we are now acquainted 
with, as the blow struck by a bullet exceeds the force required 
to pull the trigger of a gun. 

Professor Crookes in his experiments on “radiant matter” 
has given us the first hint of directing what, for want of more 
exact knowledge, we will call the molecules of matter. With 
the appliances at his command, however, he was unable to 
impart any great change of direction, but he succeeded in 
making that change manifest by reducing the disturbing forces 
acting against his directing force. The special direction thus 
induced was imparted by means of electricity. 

In these experiments the electricity by which the directing 
force is imparted to the molecules was electricity of a compar- 
atively slow alternation period, namely, electric currents alter- 
nating 80 to 100 times per second. It was as if one had tried 
to ventilate a room by causing a man to walk slowly through 
it with an umbrella. He would undoubtedly move the air, but 
so slowly that its motion would be imperceptible. In order to 
cause a rush of air, we must put up a rapidly moving fan, or 
other suitable machinery, Mr. Tesla, seeing this, abandoned 
the ordinary dynamo, which, as we have already noted, gives 
about eighty alternations per second, and the ordinary induc- 
tion coil which gives about the same number, and boldly con- 
structed a dynamo which gives 20,000 alternations per second. 
and by connecting this to suitable condensers, he multiplied 
its alternations until they reached 1,000,900 or 1,500,000 per 
second. 

Then at once an entire set of new phenomena appeared, and 
the experimenter entered a region of mystery and hope. One 
of the first things noticed was, that either because these vibra- 
tions are too rapid to excite corresponding vibrations in the 
nerves of the body, or from some other cause, no shock is felt 
from the current; and that, though an ordinary current at 
2,000 volts will kill, this current at 50,000 volts cannot be felt 
at all. 

It was also found that the vibrations kept time in some 
unknown way with the vibrations of solid matter. Vulcanite 
is one of the best insulators known, and will stop any ordinary 
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current or discharge, but the stream of sparks between two 
poles, with this current, pours through a thick sheet of vulcan- 
ite as easily, or even with greater ease, than through air. It 
does not perforate it in any way, but passes throught it as light 
passes through glass. 

All the ‘‘ Crookes’s” phenomena of radiant matter are almost 
indefinitely increased. The forces « 1 be directed for a con- 
siderable distance through space without the aid of wires. 
Electric lamps light easily when attached to one single wire, 
and require no return conductor; more wonderful still, if metal 
plates are fixed on the roof and walls of a room, and connected 
to the terminals, the whole atmosphere of that room, whether 
it be ether or particles of common matter, is thrown intoa 
state of storm and agitation which can be made perceptible 
by bringing into the space, tubes or globes from which the air 
has been partially exhausted. Such tubes, though without any 
metallic connections, glow and throb as if powerful currents of 
electricity were being sent through them from an ordinary 
induction coil. 

A Crookes’s radiometer placed near a metal conductor from 
which neither spark nor glow is perceptible, rotates as if it were 
placed near a lamp or heated body, but rotates in the wrong 
direction, and last of all, a true flame burns, in which nothing 
is consumed. When the discharge issues from a suitable ter- 
minal, it has the appearance and roaring sound of a gas flame 
burning under too high a pressure, and gives off considerable 
heat; to use Mr. Tesla’s words: “ This is not unexpected, as 
all the force and heat in the universe is due to the falling 
together of lifted weigkts, and the same result is produced 
whether these weights have been lifted apart by chemical 
energy, and rest in the form of oxygen and hydrogen ready to 
combine chemically, or in the form of mechanical energy of 
moving molecules directed by the electric current.” 

On the same table on which Mr. Tesla’s experiments were 
shown, Faraday swung a delicately balanced galvanometer 
needle, under the influence of the first induction current. 
That was in 1834. The force available to move it was very 
small, probably not greater than the forces lighting Mr. Tes- 
la’s tubes, yet that force has now developed one of the greatest 
industries of the world. May we not hope for some such 
development of the new discovery, and that we shall some day 
harness to our machinery the natural forces which, from the 
beginning of time, have literally been slipping through our 
fingers? 


PROGRESS IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF PREHIS- 
TORIC MAN. 
Dk. KARL MULLER. 
Die Natur, Halle, February. 

NE of the most interesting discoveries of the remains of 
0 prehistoric man in Europe was made in Switzerland 
in the October of last year. The discovery is due to Dr. 
Riisch of Schaffhausen, who, in concert with Dr. Haiisler, 
undertook the excavation of an overhanging cliff, known locally 
as the ‘“Schweitzersbild.” Their labors were rewarded with 
a find of the vestiges of prehistoric man so ample that their 
exhibition in the “ Riiden ” at Schaffhausen occupied twenty- 
seven large tables, 

It will be remembered that vestiges of the “ Lake dwellers” 
were discovered first in Switzerland, and that through them we 
obtained our earliest knowledge of prehistoric man. In 1874, 
too, the scientific world was very much exercised over the dis- 
covery of vestiges of a still earlier settlement of Troglodytic 
man at Thaingen. In this place the remains of man were 
associated with those of the mammoth, the reindeer, and other 
animals now limited to Northern latitudes. And not only 
were the remains of these animals and of man found in the 
same deposits, but drawings of the reindeer and the horse 
were found etched on the horns of the former. Unfortunately, 
among ile drawings thus brought to light was one of a bear, 
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which the archeologist, Lindenschnitt, traced to its original in 
a modern picture book for children, and the exposure tended 

to discredit the genuineness of prehistoric art altogether, 

Meantime investigations in the same field of research have 

been actively prosecuted, and the interest in the subject has 

been sustained by numerous similar finds in Belgium, 

Southern France, England, and Germany. Still our knowl- 

edge of prehistoric man in Europe was far from com- 

plete, and Dr. Riisch who has for many years regarded 

the Schweitzersbild as a promising field of research, finally 

determined to investigate it. He was guided to this conclu- 

sion by the evident suitability of the site for a hunter's 

camp, and in his second excavation he struck wrought flints 

only a few centimeters below the surface, and at the depth of 

forty centimeters came upon a layer which was, in places, com- 

posed for the most part of artificially broken reindeer bones, 

and wrought flints. All the characteristic phenomena of the 

caves of the later glacial period, as exemplified in the caves of 

Southern France and in Thaingen, were exhibited here also. 

All marrow bones were broken, while their ends and all other 

bones were found intact, proving that the dog was not domes- 
ticated among them. There are no traces of metal or pottery, 
and the flints are broken into sharp splinters, not split. The 

flint weapons were made from flint nodules from the Jura 
chalk, The best-finished implements are chisels and needles 
(with eyes) of bone and reindeer horn, but the most interest- 
ing fact is that here again we have the anatomically correct 
drawings of animals which distinguish this period, and which 
are not found in more recent deposits. Human remains are 
rare in this deposit ; those of the reindeer are most abundant, 
but those of the Alpine hare, the horse, and the blackcock are 
liberally represented. Besides these, there are also bones of 
the wild boar, wolf, Polar fox, bear, auerochs, and innumerable 
small rodents, probably water-rats, lemmings, and mice, and an 
endless variety of birds, with one bone which is perhaps from 
a mammoth’s foot. All these animals were the products of the 
chase, eaten on the spot, and horns and bones turned to useful 
account. The find belongs to the close of the ice-period, when 
the Rhine flowed through the Klettgun, and the Rhine Falls 
were not yet in existence. The settlement certainly dates from a 
period many thousand years older than the Lake dwellings, 
which were peopled under existing climatic conditions, when 
the reindeer and other Arctic animals had all disappeared. 

Science is deeply indebted to the discoverer for his insight, 
and for the care with which the work is conducted. The full 
importance of the discovery cannot yet be estimated, but it is 
at least certain that it is a very valuable find, throwing an 
enduring light on prehistoric man. In the investigation of 
the Thaingen cavern, which belongs to the same period, many 
scientific conclusions were vitiated or prevented by ignorance, 
and the new discovery is the more important, that previous 
mistakes can now be guarded against, and reliable conclusions 
established. 

By removing the deposits with the utmost care, and record- 
ing observations minutely, seven distinct layers or strata have 
been distinguished and examined; in the regular order of 
descent these are a layer of humus, an upper layer of deer 
bones and horns and ashes, a gray and a yellow arable layer, a 
black arable, and a yellow rodent layer, and finally a yellow 
clay. The color of the darker layer is due to ashes, charrec 
bones, and decayed organic matter, of the yellow layers, to 
bone fragments, but the several layers vary very much in con- 
stitution. Moreover, graves have been dug in these deposits 
in more recent times. One such inclosed grave was tound 
covered with a large stone slab, and containing the bones both 
of a young person and of an adult, with numerous bones of the 
horse. In the same deposit was found, too, a human skeleton, 
with the head placed on the breast, while the other bones were 
arranged normally and horizontally. At the foot of the rock a 
child’s skull was also discovered. Here the ground had been 
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chambered by foxes and badgers, and the natural arrangement 
upset. 

The gray to black ash-layer passes imperceptibly into the 
gray soil, which consists essentially of limestone, gravel, ashes, 
and, at the lower part, of bones and flint masses. Among 
these are found innumerable hammers of rolled stone, and large 
jimestone blocks used as seats around the hearth. These are 
distinguished both by form and size from the flat stone seats 
of the older deposit. So, too, there are two sorts of flint 
borers, which disappear as one goes deeper. The prevailing 
bones here are those of the reindeer and the horse, but those 
of the Alpine hare are much rarer than in the older deposit. 
The yellow soil was in places replaced by bone breccia, inter- 
spersed with flint nodules, handiwork, and refuse. The layer 
itself is divided into two parts separated by a layer of rolled 
stones among which were found numerous chisel-shaped, cut 
and split bone implements, stone knives and scrapers, bone 
needles, etc., with the aforenamed flat stones ranged around. 
Pebbles split by fire, resembling the New Zealand cooking 
stones in form, size, and general appearance are also abundant. 

The evidences of this latest excavation enable us to say 
decisively that man was the contemporary of the mammoth, 
the reindeer, the glutton, and the other subarctic animals in 
Central Europe at the close of the last Glacial epoch, that he 
knew nothing of metals or agriculture, that he had domesti- 
cated no animals, not even the dog, that he lived by hunting, 
but was, nevertheless, familiar with fire, intelligent, and artis- 
tic. He was uncivilized, but there is nothing to indicate that 
he was nearer the apes than we are. 


THE GREAT AUSTRALIAN EXPEDITION. 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Soctety, London, 
Fanuary. 

HIS important expedition has succeeded in traversing, from 
T north to south, the first, or most southerly of the three 
vreat blanks it was commissioned to explore. This is the wide 
interior space lying between the track of Forrest in 1874 and 
that of Giles in 1875. The party crossed the boundary between 
South and West Australia, at a point to the east of Fort Miil- 
ler, in lat. 26° 10’ S., and long. 128° E., and struck south across 
the desert from Mt. Squires, making for Queen Victoria Spring 
on Giles’s.track of 1875. Arriving at that expected abundant 
water supply, they found it nearly dry, and all hopes of a thor- 
ough exploration of the region were destroyed. Under these 
circumstances, and sorely straitened for water, a direct route 
was taken for the nearest cattle stations, near the southern 
seaboard of West Australia and Esperance Bay, from which 
latter port, Mr. David Lindsay, the leader of the expedition, 
dispatched reports to Adelaide in October last. The country 
traversed appeared to have had no rain for two years. Owing 
to admirable management on the trying march of 560 miles 
through an almost waterless country, the health of the party 
had not suffered, and only two of the camels had died. Not- 
withstanding the extreme aridity of the region, Mr. 
Lindsay says it cannot be characterized as a desert, for 
the country is more or less clothed with bushes and 
trees, and for many miles there is a gum-tree forest which 
extends into South Australia, the trees reaching often three 
feet in diameter and fifty to sixty feet in height. He adds that 
the clean white trunks and dark-green tops of the trees, from 
a short distance, present a charming aspect, but that a nearer 
examination presents the usual signs of aridity, the ground 
being covered with nothing but the desert-loving spinifex, and 
useless shrubs. Mr. E. A, Wells, the surveyor of the expedi- 
tion, reports that the whole of the country traveled over from 
Mount Squires, was inhabited by natives who got their water 
supply partly by draining the roots of certain mallee trees, 
some of which, distinguishable only by the keen eyes of a 
native, yield quantities of pure water. It was Mr. Lindsay's 
intention to remain near the South coast for some weeks to 
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restore the strength of the sorely-tried camels, and then to 
proceed again towards the interior, taking a more westerly 
route, so as to cross Giles’s route at Ullaring, and Forrest's 
track at Mount Ida, and thence on to Hope's station via the 
new gold fields. From the last mentioned place he had hopes 
of making an excursion southeast as far as latitude 28°, thus 
completing sufficiently the examination of the first great area 
it is the object of the expedition to explore before proceeding 
to the second, further north. 





THE POPULATION OF THE EARTH. 
Gro, C. HURLBUT. 
Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, New Vork, 
Vol. zxiii, No: 4, Pt. 1. 


HE eighth number of the publication, ie Bevolkerung der 

£7rde, founded by Behm and Wagner in 1872, was arrested 

by the death of Dr. Behm in 1884, and was not completed until 
the present year. 

It gives the total population of the earth at about 1,480,000,- 
000, divided as follows: Europe, with 9,729,861 square kilome- 
tres,* has 357,379,000 inhabitants; Asia has 44,142,658 sq. kil., 
and 825,954,000 inhabitants; Africa, 29,207,000 sq. kil., and 
163,95 3,000 inhabitants; America (North and South), 38,334,000 
sq. kil., and 121,713,000 inhabitants; Australia and Tasmania, 
7,695,726 sq. kil., and 3,230,000 inhabitants; the Oceanic 
Islands, 1,898,700 sq. kil., and 7,420009 inhabitants; and the 
Polar Regions, 4,482,620 sq. kil., and 80,400 inhabitants. In the 
figures for Asia are included the islands, excepting those of the 
Arctic, Iceland, and Nova Zembla; and the Atlantic Islandsare 
left out of the calculation for Europe; Madagascar and other 
islands are excluded from the estimates for Africa, and the 
Polar regions from the American estimate. Some lakes, gulfs, 
and inland seas are included in the estimates of areas. 

For many countries of the world figures represent only the 
probable population and area, estimated, in the absence of 
exact data, from the most trustworthy information within reach: 

The most densely peopled country is Belgium with 533 tothe 
square mile. Then follow in Europe, the Netherlands with 
355, Great Britain and Ireland with 319, Italy with 270, the 
German Empire with 233, Switzerland with 184, France with 
182, Austro-Hungary with 169, Denmark with 146, Portugal 
with 123, Servia with 116, Roumania with 97, Spain with 88, 
Greece with 87, European Turkey with 82, European Russia 
(without Finland) with 48, Sweden with 27, and Norway 
with 14. 

In Asia, French and Portuguese India have 489 to the square 
mile, Japan has 270, China proper 231, British India 195. 

In America, the greatest density of population is in the 
French possessions which have 64 inhabitants to the square 
mile, the West Indies come next with 56, and the United 
States with 18, though the Stafesman’s Year Book, for 1891, 
makes the density 21.5; Mexico and Central America have 
each 15, the South American States range from 1o down to 


2.5, and British North America comes in last with only 1.6 to 
the square mile. 


Australia has 1 inhabitant to the square mile, and New 
Zealand counts 5. 





MOUNT ST. ELIAS AND ITS GLACIERS. 
ISRAEL C. RUSSELL. 

American Journal of Science, New Haven, March. 
ARLY in June of the present year, I returned to the St. 
Elias region, and with five camp hands for companions, 
crosed the Malaspina glacier to the Chaix hills and from 
there went up the Agassiz and Newton glaciers. Our highest 
camp was in the snow, in the great amphitheatre in which the 
Newton glacier rises, between Mt. Newton and Mt. St. Elias, 
at an elevation of 8,000 feet. We occupied it for twelve days, 
being prevented from advancing by clouds and snow storms. 
On the day we did advance we climbed to the divide between 
Mt. Newton and Mt. St. Elias, and from there ascended the 
north slope of the great pyramid forming the summit of Mt. 


* 10,000 sq. kilometres = 3,861.161 sq. miles. 
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St. Elias until we reached an elevation of a little over 14,500 
feet above the sea. 

From the divide, and while climbing the slope above it, we 
had an unobstructed view of the vast unexplored region north 
of the St. Elias range. The day was unusually beautiful, and 
a strange land which had never before been seen by man, lay 
spread out like a map beneath our feet. Having previously 
crossed the mountain-system of which the St. Elias range forms 
a part, some two hundred miles east of Mt. St. Elias, and trav- 
ersed the country to the northward, I expected, on reaching 
the divide between Mt. Newton and Mt. St. Elias, to behold 
a similar region. I pictured to myself a comparatively low 
forested land, interspersed with lakes, and divided by streams, 
and perhaps giving some signs of human occupation. But I 
was entirely mistaken. What did meet my astonished gaze 
was a vast snow-covered region, limitless in its expanse, through 
which hundreds, and perhaps thousands of barren mountain- 
peaks project. There was not a stream, nota lake, and nota 
vestige of vegetation in sight. A more desolate or a more life- 
less land one never beheld. Vast, smooth snow-surfaces, with- 
out crevasses or breaks, stretched away to seemingly limitless 
distances, diversified only by jagged and angular mountain- 
peaks. The general elevation of the snow-surface is about 
8,000 feet while the mountain-peaks, which pierce it, 
are from ten to twelve thousand feet or more, in alti- 
tude above the sea. To the north I could see every 
detail in the forbidding landscape for miles and miles. 
The most distant ’peaks in that direction were forty or fifty 
miles away. To the southeast was Mount Fairweather, sharply 
defined against the sky, although 200 miles distant. About an 
equal distance to the northwest are two prominent mountain- 
ranges, the highest peaks of which appeared to be as lofty as 
Mount Fairweather. ‘These are in the vicinity of Mount Wran- 
gell, but no volcanic vapor could be seen about them. 

The view to the north called to mind the pictures that 
explorers give, of the borders of the great Greenland ice-sheet, 
where many rocky islands, known as zumataks, alone break the 
monotony of the great boundless sea of ice. The region before 
me was a land of nunataks. 


RELIGIOUS. 


RELIGIOUS FANATICISM AND WAR. 
J. FROHSCHAMMER. 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau, March. 

CCORDING to an old legend there was a period in the 
infancy of the race when all men lived together on the 
plains of Shinar, speaking one common language. There, 
according to the legend, they resolved to build a city and alsoa 
tower whose pinnacle should reach to the blue vault of Heaven, 
that they might thereby makea name for themselves, and that 
it might become a point of union in case they and their 
descendants should be scattered over the earth. The legend 
has it that God was displeased with the undertaking, and came 
down and confused their tongues, so that they could no more 
understand each other, but became the subjects of division and 
strife, in consequence of which they separated, and spread 
over the earth. This legend originated evidently in a very 
imperfect conception of God,and of his methods of dealing 
with men; but, be that as it may, what is told in this old leg- 
end of the building of the Tower of Babel, is shown, in the 
history of humanity to have been brought about by religion, 
by the origin and development of the consciousness of a 
divinity, and through religious culture; for, from the 
beginning until now, nothing has tended so much to 
engender animosity as religion, nothing has so much pro- 
moted misunderstanding and strife, as belief in the super- 
natural, the divine! In so far, then, it may certainly be 
said that it is God Himself who introduced divisions and strife 
among men, yet not the actual living God, only God as created 
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in the intellectual apprehensions of men. Moreover, the more 
perfect the religion, the more and keener are the divisions and 
strifes which it engenders, as is evidenced by Judaism and 
Mohammedanism, and no less so by Christianity from its foun- 
dation until now. Religion, which should promote peace and 
union among men,and bring them blessings and happiness, 
has had precisely the opposite effect. Religion testifies to the 
common weaknesses of humanity inasmuch as through it there 
is a universal appeal to higher and supernatural power in times 
of difficulty or distress. It testifies no less to the common 
dignity of humanity, because through it all men afford evidence 
of a loftier nature and endowments which elevate them above 
the things of earth. 

The gods of the heathen, the national gods, were simply 
divine personifications of the national aims, political as well as 
religious, and as such were not calculated to provoke that relig- 
ious fanaticism which prevailed in later ages. It was only in 
case of conquered races being carried away captive that there 
was any occasion for the play of fanaticism. 

But the case was very different with the Monotheistic Israel- 
ites. It is true that the one God of this people was primarily 
and essentially a national God, but He was also at the same 
time apprehended as a universal God, a God of all the gods of 
the nations. The constitution of the Israelites was not poli- 
tico-religious like that of the heathen nations, but religio- 
political, that is to say,a theocracy. Their political life and 
aims were ostensibly in conformity with God’s_ behests. 
They believed that God had given them the land of Canaan 
for an inheritance, and in their fanaticism they deemed it 
their duty to exterminate the original inhabitants. They rec- 
ognized no rights of the conquered people, and showed mercy 
neither to young nor old, because to have done so would have 
been in violation of the behests of their God. This belief of 
the Israelites that they were led directly by God for the accom- 
plishment of His will, engendered in every case of opposition, 
a blind fanaticism, aud made a fearful religious war of what 
would otherwise have been a simple war of conquest. Relig- 
ious fanaticism consists essentially in this, that the person 
dominated by it believes that he has inherited his religious 
convictions direct from God, that his actions are in further- 
ance of God’s will, and that any opposition to him is tanta- 
mount to hostility to God. This naturally fills him with 
indignation and hate, which expresses itself in wild deeds, 
when these are possible. The religious fanatic comports him- 
self towards those of other creeds, as though he were himself 
the absolute infallible God, and as if all men must accept his 
views, unqualifiedly, under penalty of loss of freedom and of 
life. 

Christianity, also, in the course of its development, has not 
been wanting in this religious, wild, and violent, nay,even hor- 
rible, fanaticism, only in this case it takes the dominant form 
of fanatical religious orthodoxy against so-called heterdoxy or 
heresy. Jesus Himself separated religion, the belief in God, 
and morality, the God-given obedience to the Divine will, from 
all earthly power; but as the Church gathered strength, it 
became fanatical and persecuting, and the State was called 
upon to draw the Sword for the conversion or extirpation of 
the heathen, and from time to time all Christendom took up 
arms to decide the claims of the opposing parties in the Church, 
so that practically, as one side or the other triumphed, ortho- 
doxy became a mere question of physical force. Even Augus- 
tine justified the application of force on behalf of the Church 
against the Donatists, on the ground that it was done for the 
benefit of the subjugated themselves. 

The sixteenth century is especially characterized by its 
religious wars, and the fires lighted by the Papacy for the 
extinction of heresy have but recently died out. England, 
Germany, and France were the theatres of the most terrible 
religious war, and in the other countries of Europe, fanatical 
persecutions were alternately indulged in by both religious par- 
ties, and fire and sword were everywhere the recognized modes 
of conversion, and of doing God’s service ; although one might 
rather have supposed that an immediate Divine revelation from 
an Incarnate Deity, who came to instruct and redeem the world, 
would have resulted in peace and concord. 
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THE STATE OF THE ARMENIAN CLERGY. 


“ HOROH.” 
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The Hatrentk (Armenian), Constantinople, February. 


(This writer, on occasion of an obituary notice of Mr. Spurgeon, is 
pointing out the fatal lack of preachers in the Armenian church, and 
goes on to describe the ordinary ministrations of the clergy.) 


HE fact is that to the clergy the Church is a shop, its altar 
and its ornaments are the instruments of trade, and all 
connected with it, from Vartabed to Verger, are absorbed in 
getting money, the Holy Days and fast days being regarded as 
the time for pushing business. Here is a picture of one of 
these services: It is Christmas night. The church has none 
of the simplicity of the churches of olden time, but is decorated 
like a Bazaar in Pera. I went to the church expecting to hear 
a sermon, to be instructed and inspired by thoughts suited to 
the day. The preacher gave a Christmas sermon. It was a 
recitation from memory of a set form of words, which he has 
repeated every year ever since 1 can remember, It occupied fif- 
teen minutes, and the preacher poured out his soul in an impas- 
sioned plea for money. This occupied half an hour. While 
the Mass was going on, the deacons and others were pushing 
their way through the congregation with plates to take up con- 
tributions. All but two of the priests left the altar, and throw- 
ing something over their vestments, seized plates and ran to 
join in the spoiling of the multitude. While the priests at the 
altar are chanting “ Stand in fear, stand with trembling,” the 
priests pushing their way through the congregation are pre- 
venting the people from either standing or trembling, by their 
appeal to them to remember the “ preacher’s” plate, the “ dea- 
con’s” plate, the “school” plate, the plate “for the rest of 
souls,” etc. The din of changing money is heard. Discussions 
arise over the acceptibility of worn silver, and while the one in 
front is settling such a question, those behind, compelled to 
wait, pass the time in chat with their friends in the congrega- 
tion. So intent are the priests that they do not see that they 
are interrupting the service, and at the words from the altar 
‘‘ Take, eat, this is My body,” the congregation have to inter- 
fere to make them wait until the ‘‘ Take, eat” is finished. 
After this service followed the ceremony of the Baptism of 
Christ. I thought now, at least, we shall hear a sermon. The 
preacher went up into the pulpit, said a few hasty words about 
Baptism, and then gave his time to an appeal to the people to 
remember and give freely to the plate of St. John, the Fore- 
runner, 

Here is another picture of the church on a common feast- 
day: I went early in order to hear the beautiful hymn of “ The 
Consecrated Ones.” But out of the six priest’s only two had yet 
arrived, and they, with the assistance of a boy, were rattling 
through the solemn words. By the time they had finished, the 
other priests began to come in. Lastof all comes the preacher 
of theday. Then the Mass is chanted. In the midst of it the 
preacher slips out into the vestry to take a smoke and a cup 
of coffee and to enjoy himself a bit. Meanwhile, in a side 
chapel two priests are dividing the fees for a funeral, and the 
noise of their discussion sometimes drowns the words of the 
chant “Thou only art Holy, oh Lord!” Boys and girls are 
running about the church. They play by the side of the ver- 
gers, but are not reproved because the vergers are too busy 
reckoning their prospective gains from the care of the over- 
shoes and the umbrellas. A party of school children come in, 
and stand quietly waiting for their teacher. But the teacher 
does not come, and little by little they begin to nudge and 
jostle one another, to whisper and to quarrel, Finally, in the 
midst of the Te Deum, one boy seizes the cap of another, and 
flings it into the midst of the church! 

It is such scenes which result from the fact that the atten- 
tion of the clergy is absorbed by other objects than the instruc- 
tion of the people. 
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THE TRUE CHARACTER OF THEOSOPHY.* 
THE EDITOR. 
The Month, London, March. 

HE teaching of Theosophy has the merit, if merit it can be 
called, of flattering all the various tendencies of the mod- 
ern mind, to reconcile men’s craving for the invisible with a 
belief in the reign of law. 
agencies, who are continually present to us, although we see 
them not. It proclaims the universal reign of law, and at the 
same time concedes man’s freedom of action. Itdeclares man 
free from any personal responsibility to any personal and 
invisible Being whom he is bound to obey and worship, and 
leaves him entirely master of his own fortunes, and with the 
future entirely under his control. It proposes a lofty morality, 
and even a spirit of asceticism, that have for their object to 
throw into the shade the Christian morality and the asceticism 
of the saints. It takes under its sheltering wings all other 
religions whatever, declaring them to be imperfect endeavors 
after the Theosophic system, and their founders to have been 
“adepts ” who had reached a high stage of Theosophic devel- 
opment. It brushes aside the miracles of Christianity and the 
marvels of Spiritualism, as mere child’s play compared with 
the wonders that are in the power of the most illustrious of 
the Mahatmas. It declares all those marvels which are gener- 
ally regarded as supernatural, to be nothing more than the 
exercise of the natural powers of those who have penetrated 
far into the secrets of Nature, and obtained by a long course 
of training, which has lasted, it may be, for thousands of years, 
such a mastery over the material world as makes them almost 
as independent of it as theology represents the angels as being. 
Its adepts now think it advisable to encourage the formation 
of a universal brotherhood, as well as a Theosophical Society 

for the spread of its teaching. 

Such a system wakens curiosity and kindles the imagination. 
Its growing influence seems to point to it as destined to play 
an important part in the mental history of the coming genera- 
tion. It is one of the marks of genius in a system that it 
assimilates the prevalent tendencies of the age, swimming 
with the current while directing its course. And this Theoso- 
phy undoubtedly does. 

Proceeding now to examine the credentials of the new sys- 
tem: I do not hesitate to express my deliberate conviction 
that many of the Theosophic marvels are such as no amount 
of conjuring skill or clever deception could have produced, but 
that there is in them a large element of what, for convenience 
sake, I will call preterhuman agency at work. 

If we now pass to the consideration of the distinctive dog- 
mas of the Theosophists, and ask what evidence beyond the 
miracles they can advance in support of so bold a hypothesis 
as is involved, our Theosophist vouches from his own personal 
knowledge and experience for the existence of those privileged 
beings, the Mahatmas, having held communication with them 
and witnessed their powers, 

But if we would know the true character of Theosophy we 
must look to its teaching respecting God. Now, on this point, 
the Deity of the Theosophist differs little or nothing from the 
“Eternal Something” of Mr. Herbert Spencer. It denies 
most expressly and unmistakably any sort of Personal God. 
God is all, and all is God. God is the Infinite and Eternal 
Cause, the rootless root of all that was, and is, and ever shall 
be. In other words, Theosophy is merely a sort of resuscitated 
Pantheism, assuming a tone of friendly patronage toward all 
other religions, but at the same time cutting at the root of all 
that makes religion deserving of the name. It claims that 
Jesus was an adept, but denies that He was the typical Christ. 

As regards the marvels of Theosophy, we find the facts 
undeniable. We find a set of phenomena almost exactly iden- 
tical with those of Spiritualism. In Spiritualism, the foolish 


lt peoples the universe with unseen 


* See also THE LITERARY DIGEST, January 30 and March 12, 
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persons who have taken part in it have been made the 
tools of preternatural beings for the spread of doctrines 
opposed to Christianity. Are we justified in arriving at any 
other conclusion in respect of the Theosophists ? 

To put the matter in plain English, Theosophy is a false, 
anti-Christian, godless system, teaching doctrines subversive 
of all belief and all true morality, and putting forward as its 
credentials, wonders which are neither more or less than simple 
devilry. 

Tosum up. The wonders of Theosophy are not (speaking 
generally) impostures. Many of them are quite inexplicable 
by natural means. They cannot be supernatural, for the sys- 
tem to which they bear witness is one that blasphemes alike 
Almighty God and His Son our Lord Jesus Christ. We can- 
not, therefore, avoid the inference that they are due to the 
preternatural powers of the invisible enemies of God. It is 
nothing else than a system of devilry veiled under fair names, 
and hiding its true character behind the veil of a universal 
Brotherhood, and the pretense of a superior knowledge of 
Nature’s secret laws. It deserves the hatred and abhorrence, 
not only of every one who calls himself a Christian, but also of 
every believer in the unity of a Personal God. 





MERMAIDS AS RELIGIOUS SYMBOLS. 
Rospert J. PRESTON, M.A. 
The Antiqguary, London, February. 

N a church at Zennor, a town of Cornwall, England, is a 
bench-end curiously carved. All over the county of Corn- 
wall are churches containing bench-ends, which are cut with 
‘* mystic, wonderful” figures; but none are more striking than 
the one at Zennor, where, crudely cut, is found a mermaid. At 
first sight such a thing seems out of place in a Christian 
church, but the symbolization dispels all idea of incongruity. 
{t is intended to represent the double nature of our Lord—the 
human and Divine—and when we remember the symbolic sig- 
nificance to the early Christians of éach letter of the Greek 
2y9vs, we can hardly fail to see the end the carver had in view. 
The Philistines of old, who were a maritime people—just as 
the Zennor folk are—and who derived their substance from 
toiling on the deep, had among the number of their deities 
the fish-god, Dagon, who “shamed his worshipers” and the 
goddess, Derceto, half human, half divine, at Ashkelon. At 
Khorsabad are bas-reliefs of human beings with the tails of 
fish, and one of the incarnations attributed to the Hindu god, 
Vishnu, took the same form. Especially among the Cornish 
people—shore-dwellers as they mainly are and a naturally super- 
stitious race—the figure of a mermaid would (as in fact it did) 
appeal to their feeling of reverence for the mysterious, and 

materially help to impress a religious fact on their minds. 
The result of this old carving has been a legend, a story that 
cannot fail to remind us of the Mediterranean Circe of the old 
classics and her seductive wiles, or of the beautiful French 
romance of Melusine, or again of the water-sprites, the Undines 
of the North. Every Zennor man, woman, and child knows 
the legend of the lovely mermaid, who could not choose among 
“the bold, merry mermen under the sea,” but, spurning their 
advances, came on land to seek an earthly lover. Ona Sun- 
day she came to Zennor Church and heard the beautiful 
chanting of Mathey (Matthew) Trewhela, the squire’s son. 


After the service was ended she tried to induce Mathey to go 
with her to her ocean-home. He at last consented and went 
away, never returning to Zennor. Such is the romance which 
has woven itself around two bare facts—the carved holy-oak 
image of the mermaid on the parish church, and the reputa- 
tion of Zennor men for their good singing! The mermaid, 
however, plays an important part in the folk lore of Cornwall, 
and may be found in many an old Cornish “droll.” In one 
family to this day there is religiously preserved as an ancient 
heirloom a comb, which is said to have been given to an ances- 
tor asa mark of favor by a “maid of the sea.” Yet skeptical 
iconoclasts say that it is the spine of a hake or some other large 
fish! 
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IN NORTHERN GERMAN AFRICA. 
Gartenlaube, Leipzig, February. 

ERMAN AFRICA, to quote Wissmann, has two coasts, the 

one watered by the Indian Ocean, the other by the great 

Central African lakes, the Victoria Nyanza, the Tanganyka, 

and the Nyassa. The maintenance and security of the high- 

way between these two coasts is the chief practical problem 
awaiting German solution. 

In so far as concerns the settled agricultural tribes within 
the sphere of German influence, the establishment of German 
dominion is beset with no especial difficulties. And now, 
since Arab influence has been essentially broken, the chief 
danger threatens from the side of the nomadic tribes, which 
people both sides of the main caravan road. An under- 
estimate of the pastoral tribes of Wahahis has recently cost 
us a section of the protecting army. This bitter experience 
should teach us to make a careful study of a similar pastoral 
people who inhabit the north of the German protected region. 

These are the Massais, for an exhaustive account of whom we 
are indebted to the travelers, Fischer, Thompson, and Carl 
Peters. 

“ Dwelling on the lofty plateaus, eastward of the Lakes,” 
writes Carl Peters in his work, 7ze German Emin Pascha 
Expedition, “ where winter and summer do not alternate annu- 
ally, but in the course of every twenty-four hours throughout 
the year; where winter has made the night its realm, and 
a tropical heat dominates the day, we find the Massais 
impervious to every alternation of climate. With rapid 
strides they tread the steppes to the rich lands of the Bantu 
in the South, aye, even to the very sea-shores. Consistent 
with his nature, the Massai has developed a religious system, 
in accordance with which the Massais are the sons of the 
gods, and possess a god-given right to all the cattle on earth, 
Every non-Massai caught in possession of cattle is deserving 
of death, and the Massai ruthlessly murders not only the 
armed man, but the child on the mother’s breast, the maiden, 
and the helpless graybeard.” 

The readers of the Gartenlaube have been made familiar 
with the manners and customs of these nomadic robbers, 
by Fischer’s graphic pictures published in 1885. At that 
time there was a question of relieving Emin Pascha, and 
African travelers, including Wissmann, Reichard, and Stanley, 
pronounced the route through the Massai land impracti- 
cable; Carl Peters, however, determined to adopt it, and came 
out victorious in his battles with the Massais. This fact 
gave the impression that the fighting qualities of the Massais, 
and the danger to be apprehended from them, had been very 
much overrated, but Peters himself wrote nothing to justify 
that impression. “I tried,” said Peters, “to intimidate them by 
forest fires, by hand grenades, and even by means of an eclipse 
of the moon, which I was opportunely enabled to announce, 
but I found at last that it was impossible to produce the 
desired impression on them in any other way than by the 
action of repeating guns and double rifles, directed against 
their own persons.” 

The comparative harmlessness of the Massais has been 
inferred, too, from the fact that they have no firearms, but 
only spears and bows; but the description given by Peters of 
the skill with which they take advantage of cover in coming 
to the attack, shows that they are as familiar with the art of 
war asthe American red-man. “The Massais advanced from 
tree to tree,” writes Peters in a description of one of his fights, 
“always careful to cover themselves from our musketry. I will 
admit that in this supreme moment I gave up all for lost, and 
still I could not restrain my admiration for the steady and 
skillful advance of the foeman, for whom, at the same time, I 
conceived a deadly hatred.” 

There is nothing to justify us in the conclusion that we shall 
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ever succeed by peaceful means in subjecting and civilizing 
races, which for ages have regarded war and rapine as the 
noblest pursuits. On the contrary, the more we learn of 
Africa the more the conviction grows upon us that here, too, 
on the Dark Continent, we shall find ourselves committed toa 
species of Indian warfare. 

Like the Wahahis, the Massais rush down from their elevated 
plateaus upon the low country, and we can hardly count on 
being able to impose a lasting peace on them in any measur- 
able period. They may at first be intimidated by our weapons, 
but later they will possess themselves of firearms also, What 
we have to expect from them may be best inferred from the 
following characteristic sketch by Peters: “Like the Huns 
under Attila, and other nomadic races, the Massais display the 
lusts of conquest and bloodthirstiness developed to the utmost. 
The exclusively animal food which they subsist on has physio- 
logically enhanced their natural ferocity, and the brutalizing 
tendency, inevitable with a people who have for ages been 
accustomed to strike down in cold blood the domestic animals 
which they have reared and tended from birth, is strongly 
emphasized in these pastoral tribes. A pastoral people among 
whom the herdsman is not also the butcher of his cattle, may 
develop all the softer sentiments, as we so often find them 
pictured in Arcadian song. But where, for hundreds of gen- 
erations, the herdsmen have sacrificed their cattle with their 
own hands, as among the Mongolians of the high plateaus of 
Central Asia, or the Massais of the table-lands of Central 
Africa, a brutal insensibility is from age to age intensified by 
heredity. This law has in all ages rendered the nomadic races 
the fiercest phenomena of human history, as has been exem- 
plified in Europe by such figures as Attila and Ghengis Khan. 





NATURE'S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
E. B. SOUTHWICK. 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, New York, March. 

HILE examining a limb taken from a pine tree a few days 
ago, I found in it the burrow of the carpenter-bee. 
After cutting off the ends it proved to be quite a perfect flute. 
.. distinct sound could be produced upon it, and no doubt a 
tune could be played upon it were holes made in it corre- 
sponding to those of the flute. Here we find the first inventor 

of the flute principle. 

It is said that in some forests the holes are so abundant in 
the reeds, that the wind as it passes through these thickets, 
makes a very loud whistling sound. Then the cricket is our 
primitive violin. On the under side of the wing-covers, or 
“elytra,” as they are scientifically called, there are notched 
ridges which, when examined with a moderate power of the 
microscope have something the appearance of file-teeth. The 
friction of these notches, as they are rubbed together, produces 
the musical sound that we hear in our fields and houses, and 
which is exactly analogous to the friction of the bow on the 
string of the violin. This is probably one of the most ingeni- 
ous modes of causing musical vibrations, 

The cicada represents the vibrator, or what is sometimes 
called the reed. It is introduced into various musical instru- 
ments, as, for example, the harmonica, clarionet, oboe, bassoon, 
and various organ-pipes. 

The simplest form of vibrator is, perhaps, the jew’s-harp, or 
more properly, jaw’s-harp, because the instrument is held 
against the teeth, while its tongue is vibrated by strokes of the 
finger. 

The vocal organs of the male cicada are constructed on the 
same principle. If one of these insects be examined, there 
may be seen on the lower surface two curious and nearly circu- 
lar flaps, just at the junction of the thorax with the abdomen. 
It is by the action of these two little vibrators that the cicada 
is able to produce the sound which, in calm weather, may be 
heard at the distance of a mile. 

Perhaps the earliest music as regards man lies in certain 
savage races who, as long as they can maintain a rhythmical 
beat on any substance, do not care what itis. Among the 
rudest musical instruments are hollow logs; but a great 
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advance is made when a piece of skin is stretched over the 
cavity and beaten, instead of the log. 

It is said that some tribes in West Africa make drums of so 
much power that their sullen roar can be heard for miles away, 
as their slow, triple beat summons the tribe to arms. Our 
most perfect instruments in this line are the bass and kettle 
drums. They seem to be easy to play upon, but ofe can find 
out his mistake by trying one. Nature’s model is the interior 
of the ear, the drum or tympanum, the vibrations of which 
enable us to hear. 


In vibrations of strings, the first instruments were the vines 
and runners of the forest, and these were played upon as the 
hurricane swept through them. The £olian harp is one of 
the first examples of this. With this instrument no fingers are 
needed to touch the strings, but the current of air sets them 
vibrating in the most wonderful manner, and they automati- 
cally divide themselves into the component parts of the com- 
mon chord, and produce octaves, fifths, and thirds, ad ¢nfinztum. 

Strips of fibre torn from tree or plant often vibrate in the 
wind-force, and give forth bass-like notes in the forest. 

In the instance of the swan we have a most remarkable 
example of the trombone. This instrument, as we all know, 
has the advantage of being lengthened at will, thus giving the 
performer a fresh tonic, and consequently another series of 
harmonics. Valved and keyed instruments have a similar 
advantage, the one acting by lengthening, the other by short- 
ening the air. In the brass instrument, furnished with a 
mouthpiece and not with a reed, the notes are obtained by 
vibrations of the inclosed air, caused by the movements of the 
lips, which set the current of air vibrating and divide it into 
harmonics. 

The hum of the gnat, or the buzz of the bee, sounds famihar 
to us, are all nature’s music, and the air is filled with these 
musicians, which eons of ages ago made melodious the primi- 
tive earth. 

A very curious instrument has been invented, by which we 
are enabled to measure, by the sound, the rapidity with which 
a flying insect moves its wings. This instrument is called the 
“siren,” and enables us to measure the vibrations of sound as 
accurately as the barometer measures the weight of the atmos- 
phere. 

It will be seen from the examples above given that nature 
was before us in musical methods. 


THE FIRST STEAMSHIPS. 
Stein der Wetsen, Vienna, February. 
HE first steamboat was built by Papin, who navigated it 
safely down the Fulda in 1707. Unfortunately it was 
destroyed by sailors, in a spirit of trade-jealousy. In 1775 
Perrier built, in Paris, a steamship which was, however, 
used only for experiments. Jouffroy took up Perrier’s idea, 
and, in 1783, built a steamer which really, for a time, navigated 
the Saone, and then passed into forgetfulness. In 1785, John 
Fitch, a Connecticut mechanic, took up the idea, and con- 
structed first a simple model of a paddle-wheel steamer. A 
pipe-kettle was employed in its construction. The first ship 
was propelled by side paddles like an Indian canoe. In the 
second ship the same mode was adopted, only in this case the 
paddles were affixed to the after-part of the boat. In July, 
1788 the ship was completed and made the passage to Bur- 
lington. 

But it was not until 1807 that the American, Robert Fulton, 
first started steam-navigation into actual life. In conjunction 
with Livingston he established with the steamer Clermont a 
regular service between New York and Albany. The success 
of this undertaking was: so satisfactory that four new boats 
were built, in 1811, for regular service on other rivers. 

In England, Henry Bell urged enthusiastically the advan- 
tages of the application of steam to navigation as early as 1786, 
In 1811 he engaged in the construction of the steamer Comet 
which was completed in 1811. It was advertised as a pas- 
senger ship for regular traffic between Greenock and Glas- 
gow, and it was only a few months, before it came to be 
regarded as a trustworthy means of transport. In 1815 Bell 
built more steamers, and the result was the successful intro- 
duction of steam navigation in England. In France steam 
navigation dates from 1816, on the Bodensee from 1822, and 
on the Rhine from 1825. At length, in 1838 the transatlan- 
tic steam navigation was inaugurated, the first passage from 
En. dland to America being made by Brunel's steamer the 
Great Western. 
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Books. 


THE PAULINE THEOLOGY; A Study of the Origin and Corre- 
lation of the Doctrinal Teachings of the Apostle Paul. By George 
B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of New Testament Criticism 
and Interpretation in Yale University. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1892. 





[This work is an excellent illustration of the character of the modern science of 
Biblical Theology. It shows how the scholarship and critical tact of the exegete 
may be combined with the best traits of the theological thinker. Professor Stevens 
is familiar with the learning of the subject, but exercises always an independent 
judgment. No one has reason to complain of a lack of candor and catholicity in 
the tone of the book.] 

HE volume aims to present a systematic account of the thoughts 
of the Apostle Paul, and to exhibit the relations in which his 
ideas stand to each other. The first four chapters are introductory to 
the main subject. In Chapter I. the problem of Paul’s conversion is 
discussed. The theory which makes his conversion a gradual change 
of opinion concerning Christ is examined, and its untenableness 
shown. The conclusion is reached that the inner conflict depicted in 
Rom. vii.: 7, seg., constituted a negative preparation for his reception 
of the Gospel, but that his conversion can only be accounted for by a 
supernatural revelation of Christ to him. The chapter closes by 
showing how his conversion involved a wholly new direction of life 
for Paul. 

The second chapter treats of Paul’s style and modes of thought. 
The principal subject here is Paul’s ‘‘ mystical realism ”—a mode of 
thought which leads him to identify sinful humanity with Adam in his 


sin, and redeemed humanity with Christ in His death. In Chapter ITI.. 


the author discusses Paul’s education. He finds both a Jewish and a 
Hellenic element, but assigns the predominance to the former. Paul’s 
method of interpreting the Old Testament is discussed at length and 
amply illustrated. The fourth chapter presents a summary of the 
accredited results of the criticism of the Pauline epistles. The author 
shows that there has been a growing recognition of letters formerly 
denied to Paul, as II. Thess. and Philippians, and, while fully admit- 
ting the difficulties, he maintains that the spuriousness of none of the 
thirteen letters has been established. 

With Chapter V., entitled The Doctrine of God, the development of 
the Theology of Paul properly begins. Three topics are treated: 
(1) The doctrine of God’s nature or essence ; (2) the doctrine of Divine 
revelation ; and (3) the doctrine of God’s sovereignty and providential 
superintendence. This last topic involves the discussion of Romans 
ix-xi and the vexed problem of predestination. Chapter VI. treats of 
Paul’s doctrine of sin,and is mainly occupied with the exegesis of such 
crucial passages as Rom. V. 12 and Eph. II. 3. The author concludes 
that neither passage justifies the common theological inferences which 
are derived from it. Paul's doctrine of the flesh is also discussed at 
length with special reference to recent theories. In Chapter VII., 
Paul's doctrine as to the origin, nature, and purpose of the Mosaic law is 
developed. The effort is made to show how Paul’s doctrine that the 
law was given to make transgressions abound, is to be adjusted to the 
popular Jewish view that the law was given to check transgressions. 
The genesis of Paul’s teaching on this theme is made the subject of a 
careful study. 

The eighth chapter exhibits the Pauline conception of the person 
of Christ. Itis held that his doctrine took its point of departure 
from the idea of the risen and glorified Messiah revealed to Paul near 
Damascus, but that it includes the idea that Jesus was not merely a 
‘* spiritual man" (vide Pfleiderer), but the preéxistent Son of God ina 
metaphysical sense. Under the title: The Doctrine of Redemption 
(Chapter IX.), some of the most important and difficult passages in 
Paul's epistles are discussed. This investigation includes the study of 
the questions: How was Christ made sin for us? How did God 
through Christ’s death manifest His penal righteousness? In what 
sense does Paul hold that Christ’s sufferings were substitutionary ? As 
this chapter discusses the Divine provision for man’s salvation, so the 
next one (X.) enters fully into Paul’s doctrine of its appropriation by 
faith. The nature of faith and its relation to justification, the foren- 
sic and the ethical elements in the process of justification and the way 
in which they should be adjusted in theology, are among the topics of 
this chapter. In this discussion will be found an elaborate analysis 
of the ideas of faith and of justification and to these ideas the conclu- 
sions which were developed in Chapter II. are clearly and fully appl <d. 

The chapter on the Christian Life treats of the principles and ideals 
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of life as represented by Paul, and exhibits his own method of treat- 
ing practical ethical problems, such as marriage, divorce, the scruples 
of weak brethern, etc. The place of love among Christian virtues js 
exhibited by an analysis and exposition of I. Cor. xiii. Under the 
Doctrine of the Church (xii.), the organization, offices, and ordinances 
of the Church are discussed. ‘The last chapter discusses The Pauline 
Eschatology. Paul’s view of the parousta, the resurrection, the judg- 
ment, and the spiritual body are examined, and the book closes with 
a discussion whether Paul’s language respecting the subjugation of all 
things to Christ can be legitimately regarded—in view of his whole 
system—as favoring the notion of the final restoration of all men, 

HUMANITY IN 17S ORIGIN AND EARLY GROWTH. 

By E. Colbert, M.A., formerly Superintendent of the Dearborn 

Observatory, and (ex-officio) Professor of Astronomy in the (Old) 

University of Chicago. 12mo., pp. 309. Chicago: The Open 

Court Publishing Company. 1892. 

[This book is an endeavor to trace out some of the points in the early unfolding 
of man and his thought, chiefly in those ages which preceded the writing of his- 
tory. The principal object of the author has been to discover primitive ideas 
about the causation of events and the constitution of things, and show that to a 
great extent man’s religious creeds and ceremonies, with much of his philosophy ; 
grew out of notions which appear to have been first entertained as a resuit of 
observing the stars. If Mr. Colbert is not a believer in judicial astrology, the 
line which separates such a believer and himself is of exceeding tenuity. His dis- 
cussions touch a great variety of subjects, and his work has the merit of clearness 
and courage. We give some of the conclusions to which he has come.] 

AN is the highest in the scale of organized being on the surface 

of this planet. As such he is the result of a chain of develop- 
ments beginning with the Eozoén and proceeding through very many 
stages, the highest type preceding him being the ape. 

Man rose from the ape-level as a result of climatic vicissitude, and 
most of the subsequent steps in his intellectual progress would appear 
to have been originated by a like stimulus, that causing a desire in 
the individual to adapt himself to changing conditions. 

It is most probable that man differentiated from the ape in times 
that were inter-glacial. The depression in temperature, and the 
consequent change in food-conditions experienced during the advance 
of the ice-sheet to middle latitudes, caused the first wearing of skins 
and resort to the use of the rudest weapons. That change occurred 
nor less than eighty thousand years ago. 

The first primeval man or men came into existence in the neighbor- 
hood of the north pole, rising there above the plane of ape-life by 
reason of decreasing temperature. 

Human speech is a function of anatomical structure not found in 
the lower animals, and apparently absent from the oldest known 
human skulls. 

The earliest writing was pictorial. From that grew the ideographic 
mode of representing facts and thoughts, and later came the alpha- 
betic, the earliest form of the latter being perhaps not more than four 
thousand years old. 

The ‘‘ stars” were the first objects of worship, the planets being 
reverenced as the real gods; the Elohim of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and Jupiter as their chief. He was the Hebrew Yah-oeh. The Moon 
and Sun were afterwards regarded as planets and ranked as gods, 
while fire was venerated as the earthly representative of the ethereal 
flames. 

The belief that the movements of the stars governed the affairs of 
men was well-nigh universal, and soon led up to the priestly knowl- 
edge and use of planetary cycles; whence the theory that after a cer- 
tain number of years, when the planets or stars got round to certain 
positions, there was a grand catastrophe, followed by a recovery 
through the appearance of some great one asa Deliverer. The pre- 
diction of the coming of a Messiah was purely astronomical;—or 
astrological, for during many centuries the two words meant one and 
the same thing. 

The theory of an alternate shifting of water from one hemisphere to 
the other, at intervals of ten to eleven thousand years, is so much in 
harmony with known facts and reasonable inference as to justify us in 
expecting that a few score centuries hence the northern hemisphere 
will be partially submerged, and vast southern land-areas uncovered, 
the latter being the scene of the greatest activity and highest civiliza- 
tion. It would be well for us to consider the propriety of erecting 
some durable monument in the United States to bear witness of us 
there. The great pyramid of Egypt, and possibly some of the others, 
may have been constructed with some such intent soon after the 
lower valley of the Nile emerged from beneath the ocean-surface. 
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DIRECT LEGISLATION BY THE CITIZENSHIP, through 
the Initiative and Referendum, 
New York: Twentieth Century Publishing Company. 


By J. W. Sullivan. I2mo, pp. 120. 
1892. 


[This little volume, prepossessing by reason of its neat general appearance and 
the excellence of its mechanical execution, is the second in a series of sociological 
works which the author has in course of publication. Dealing chiefly with the 
political methods of Switzerland, this book has been prepared after a careful 
study of ali the accessible printed matter on the subject, supplemented by 
personal observations and inquiries growing out of a residence of several months 
in Switzerland; while, as the author assures us, the data, excepting in a few 
cases, are corrected to 1892. Though almost wholly a record of accomplished 
facts, the book is written ‘* witha purpose,”’ which in the course of our necessarily 
brief digest we will let the author state in hisown words. The first chapter, 
entitled ©‘ The Initiative and Referendum in Switzerland,” presents a clear exem- 
plitication of direct legislation in the on!y country that has ever given the institu- 
tion systematic trial on a large scale. The second chapter—*The Public Stew- 
ardship of Switzerland *’—outlines the political organization of that country into 
commune, canton, and Confederation. The third chapter—* The Commonwealth 
of Switzerland “\—deals with land, finance, and transportation. The fourth chap- 
ter—" Direct Legislation in the United States ’’—deals with a subject which has 
already been made quite familiar to the readers of THE Lirerary Dicest. The 
fifth (and final) chapter—‘t The Way Open to Peaceful Revolution ’’—is the one 
in which the author sums up his case, However widely many may differ from 
his conclusions, all readers will appreciate the value of his succinct statement of 
facts regarding the peculiar political methods of Switzerland, which are justly 
attracting more and more the attention of the civilized world.] 





E ppacee E is a radical difference between a democracy and a repre- 

sentative government. Ina democracy, the citizens themselves 
make the law and superintend its administration; in a representative 
government, the citizens empower legislators and executive officers to 
make the law and carry it out. Under a democracy, sovereignty 
remains uninterruptedly with the citizens, or, rather, a changing 
majority of the citizens; under a representative government, sove- 
reignty is surrendered by the citizens, for stated terms, to officials. 

In the United States, the county, State, and Federal governments 


not democracies. 





are In form, they are quasi-oligarchies, composed 
of representatives and executives; but, in fact, they are often complete 
oligarchies, composed, in part, of unending rings of politicians that 
directly control the law and the offices, and in part of the permanent 
plutocracy, who purchase iegislation through the politicians. 

In a pure democracy,where each and every citizen has a direct share 
in the making and execution of the law, intelligently controlled self- 
interest and a consequent sentiment of justice are the sources in which 
the highest possible social benefits may be expected to begin. 

The reader has now before him the political principle to be main- 
tained —pure democracy as distinguished from representative govern- 
ment. My argument, then, becomes this: To show that, by means 
of the one law-making method to which pure democracy is restricted 
—that of direct legislation by the citizenship—the political ‘‘ ring,” 
‘‘ boss,” and ‘‘ heeler’” may be abolished, the American plutocracy 
destroyed, and government simplified and reduced to the limits set by 
the conscience of the majority as affected by social necessities. My 
task involves proof that direct legislation is possible with large com- 
munities 


THE MEDITERRANEAN SHORES OF AMERICA. 
California : 


Southern 
Its Climatic, Physical, and Meteorological Conditions. 
By P. C. Remondino, M. D. (Jefferson), Member of the American 
Medical Association, of the State Board of Health of California ; 


Vice President of the California State Medical Society. Fully 
Illustrated. 8vo., pp. xiv-160. Philadelphia and London: 
The F. A. DavisCo. 1892. 


(This guide or hand-book to the climate of Southern California is the result of 
some years’ careful observation by the author. His object is to show that the 
country of which he treats is unsurpassed asa place of residence either for in- 
valids—especially those suffering from affections of the lungs—or persons in 
health. The title which is given to the part of the country described—** The Med- 
iterranean Shores of America "—may attract some readers, but seems quite inap- 
propriate, in view of the fact that it is claimed that the climate of Southern Cali- 
fornia is very much superior to that of any portion of the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, particularly the Riviera, There are forty-five engravings and two double- 
page maps. We extract a description of the limits of Southern California and 
various observations as to its climate and the effects of it on the human system.] 


OUTHERN California covers an area of territory equal in size to 
the States of Maine and Ohio combined, or to the combined sur- 
face of England and Wales. In its widest extent, from east to west, 
it is more than 380 miles in breadth, and from north to south it is 
more than 180 miles in length. Its northern boundary is formed by a 
chain of mountains—spurs of the Coast Range and Sierra Nevada— 
very high in the west, but lower towards the east. The Colorado 
River bounds the east, the Mexican frontier the south, and the Pacific 
Ocean the southwest and west of the country alluded to. The coast 
line extends from above Santa Barbara on the north to beyond San 
Diego on the south. 
north latitude. 
You cannot speak of the climate of Southern California as though 
it were one thing. Climates would be the proper word, and they are 


The souther borders are nearly on the 32° of 
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varied. All the varieties, however, have one thing in common; they 


are all alike favorable to health and long life. Invalids with the same 
disease and temperament do not by any means always do well alike in 
the same locality. 

From the nature of the character of the soil, its easy drainage, and 
the presence of the layer of impervious hardpan, such a thing as soil- 
moisture cannot exist. It, therefore, follows, that there is nothing in 
the ground to make it either damp or cold, as the heaviest of rains 
cannot go beyond the layer of hardpan. The hot sun of the latitude 
is, therefore, continually pouring its warm rays on a heat-retaining 
soil. There is no moisture whatever in the ground to come up from 
below, and thus the soil, being always dry, is very warm. 

The climate is modified by ocean-currents: First, by those of the 
ocean ina general way; and, secondly, by the channel-currents locally, 
Heat is brought to the American coast by two currents—these being 
the Kuro-Siwo, or Japan stream, and the great circular North Pacific 
drift-current. Cold is imparted from the colder waters coming from 
the many cold, deep, ocean-currents with which the Pacific abounds. 

Where the air is pure and uncontaminated, and constant and free 
ventilation possible, as in Southern California, there will be found the 
true immunity from phthisis—conditions emphatically impossible in 
any altitude within the temperate zone. 

During a practice of nineteen years in Southern California I have 
seen but two cases of pneumonia. The absence of pneumonia during 
- grippe epidemic is the best evidence that it is not fostered by the 
climate, 


MEMORIES. A Record of Personal Experience and Adventure 


during Four Years of War. By Mrs. Fannie A. Beers. 
pp. 336. Philadelphia: Press of J. B. Lippincott Company. 


[This unpretending volume is a collection of papers—most of thc m here printed 
for the first time—reijating to the Civil War. The author, born and brought up at 
the North, married, not long before the War, a Southern man. ‘Though it was 
not unusual for Northern women who married Southern men to become even 
more Southern in their feelings than their husbands, no one ever caught by mar- 
riage the Southern fever more intensely than Mrs. Beers. She became more 
Confederate than the Confederates themseives. Illness made it necessary for 
her, early in 1861. to come North fora visit to her mother. In the town where 
her mother resided, and where, as everywhere north of Mason and Dixon's line, 
feeling against the South ran high, Mrs, Beers had not the common prudence— 
excusable, doubtless, on account of her youth—to refrain from expressing in pub- 
lic her ardent pro-Confederate sentiments. After the first battle of Bull Run, 
when communication between the two parts of the country was more or less 
closed, Mrs. Beers, moved by anxiety for her husband, who was in the Confeder- 
ate army, and by her passionate devotion to the ideas he was defending, deter- 
mined to return to the South. hither she went with her little boy, managing to 
get through the lines, and there she remained untii the war ended. During by far 
the larger portion of that time she was hospital nurse and matron in various parts 
of the country, taking her full share of toil, hardship, and privations in behalf of 
the Confederacy. What makes her book peculiarly interesting and readable is 
that during the more than thirty years which have elapsed since the War began 
her ardor for the South has not abated in the least. For her the ** Lost Cause ”’ is 
still the holiest and most glorious cause for which woman ever suffered or man 
ever died; and without the slightest malice or bitterness toward those who 
opposed that cause, she relates with tender regret and abundant enthusiasm the 
deeds of those who will be her heroes until her heart shall beat no more. A pho- 
tograph of the author is a frontispiece. We select from many striking incidents 
an account of the way in which the life of a silly boy, who climbed a lightning- 
rod to haul down a flag, was saved by the clever device of a brave comrade.] 


I2mo, 
1891. 


HE moment it was known that Virginia had passed the ordinance 

of secession, the cheering, enthusiastic crowd, which had for 
hours surrounded Mechanics’ Institute in Richmond, made a rush for 
the State House to ‘‘ haul down” the old flag, and run up the ‘stars 
and bars.” Upon making the attempt, it was found impossible to 
move the United States flag, some one having either nailed or driven 
it with staples to the staff. Two boys, burning with zeal, started for 
the cupola to cut loose the flag. One of these, although a lad of 
eighteen, was a member of the Richmond Howitzers. He, hoping to 
outstrip the other, climbed hand over hand up the lightning-rod. 
Just as he reached the goal of his ambition, however, the staples, 
securing the rod, pulled out and the boy was left swaying back and 
forth in mid-air, while the crowd upon the top of the capito! and in the 
street below looked on 


in horror. The lightning-rod was one of the 


old-fashioned sort, and more than an 


inch in diameter. 
another the staples gave way under the weight. The rod swayed 
gently back and forth, as if uncertain which way to fall, but finally 
lurched towards the up-town side. Everyone expected that the lad 
would be so disconcerted and appalled when he reached the edge of 
the roof that he would be unable to look out for his own safety. One 
of those on top of the capitol resolved to attempt a rescue, although 
his own life would be endangered by the attempt. ‘Throwing himself 
flat on the roof like a bat, he slid down head foremost to the gutter, 
which, fortunately, was very wide. Placing himself on his back in 
this gutter, so as to be able to arrest the fall of the other poor boy, he 
waited until the lightning-rod struck the roof, then called out loudly, 
‘“*Let go; I'll catch you.” ‘The boy thus spoken to obeyed, and, as 
he slipped down the roof in an almost unconscious condition, his 
rescuer grasped and held him until he recovered his self-possession, 
when both pulled off their shoes and climbed the steep roof to the 
skylight. Both rescuer and rescued are living still. 


One after 
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SENATOR HILL AND THE PRESI- 
DENC 





SOUTHERN OPINION. 


Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), March 
17.—Mr. Hill’s [Jackson] address was disap- 
pointing, principally because he did not at- 
tempt to discuss any of the pressing issues of 
the hour, and did not offer any clear or satis- 
factory explanation of his position upon these 
issues. What he said about the principles and 
policies of the Democratic party have been 
said a thousand times over by other men, and 
to tell the Mississippians that the Democratic 
party was the party of the Constitution and 
believed in the independent sovereignty of the 
States, was equivalent to attempting to teach 
a college graduate the mysteries of the alpha- 
bet. The Mississippi Legislature wanted Mr. 
Hill to speak to them upon the burning ques- 
tions of the day; to tell them where he stood 
on the tariff question; what he believed about 
the free coinage of silver. But upon these 
questions Mr. Hill was almost as dumb as an 
oyster. True, he told his audience that the 
type of civilization of certain Asiatics ‘‘ went 
through monetary measures like ours a thou- 
sand years ago, and also created marts that 
still pass all competing by Western races.” 
‘* Certain Asiatics’’ believe in free silver, and 
one would infer from Mr. Hill’s lucid state- 
ment that he would have ‘‘ men as civilized as 
we” to follow the example of ‘‘ certain Asi- 
atics”’; but later on in his speech we are 
warned against the wickedness of the Sherman 
Silver Bill, and told that instead of having 
more silver money we must have less. By way 
of reforming the tariff, he would substitute for 
the ‘‘ McKinley Bill” the Morrill war tariff, 
which has been denounced in every Democratic 
platform for the last twenty-five years. And 
both of these methods he would adopt for the 
purpose of taking ‘‘ the first step towards liv- 
ing up to our unimpaired, authoritative Con- 
Stitution.” He would give us less silver in 
order that we might have more silver, prob- 
ably, at some indefinite time in the future, and 
he would step backward twenty-five years or 
so in order that we might take a running start 
on the tariff. And the man who holds these 
views and advocates this course poses as a 
statesman, and is spoken of by some persons 
as an ‘‘available” candidate for President. 
Bah! 


Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), March 18.— 
We observe that some of the little fiddlers that 
run back and forth on the sandy shores of time 
are terribly distressed about some of Mr. Hill’s 
remarks made from the back porch of a car as 
his train swung southward. Errors of trans- 
mission and typography are swallowed whole 
with gladsome gulps, and the operation is sup- 
posed to prove that the New York Senator is 
not a statesman. If true statesmanship is really 
to be measnred by the standard set up for it by 
the fiddlers, we think it is a happy escape for 
Senator Hill that he is not marked down in 
that class. It is fortunate for him that he is 
merely an active and an enthusiastic Demo- 
crat, ready to get up in the middle of the night 
and work for the success of his party and his 
party principles. It is fortunate for him and 
his party that the stale and innocuous dignity 
of what is now called statesmanship is so far 
obnoxious to his methods that he has been 
left free to work actively and _ person- 
ally for his party’s success; that by his 
personal work he has been able to redeem his 
own State from Republican rule, and bestow 
its Government, complete and unbroken, into 
the hands of the Democratic people. What a 
fortunate thing it is for the Democratic party 
that David B. Hillis not a statesman in the 
strictly modern sense! How easily he might 
have won renown with the class which is now 
insisting that he is not a statesman! All that 
was necessary was for him to grow fat with in- 
activity. In this way he could have entered 





into partnership with the Mugwumps, and his 
lightest utterances, no matter how ponderously 
commonplace, would have been quoted and 
hailed as the very essence of statesmanship. 
After his election as Governor of New York, 
he might have left 70 per cent. of Republicans 
in office, and then he would have become 
the idol of the fiddlers, and on all 
sides they would now be lifting up 
up their squeaking voices in chorus: ‘‘ Lord 
’a’ mercy! what a grand and conservative 
statesman he is!” Having gone thus far, he 
could easily have gone farther. He could have 
grown in statesmanship as it were. He could 
have crippled his party by indorsing the Wall 
street views of the silver question. He could 
have so discouraged the active workers of his 
party at points where activity and enthusiasm 
were absolutely essential, as to bring about a 
Republican restoration with a flood of class 
legislation and a threat against the personal 
liberties of the people. Then the little fiddlers 
would have kneeled around him, crying out: 
‘*Goodness gracious! What a noble states- 
man he is!” 


Atlanta Journal (Dem.), March 17.—It is 
significant that Hill aroused more enthusiasm 
in Birmingham, the Southern stronghold of 
Protectionism, than anywhere else. His milk- 
and-water tariff record appeals to the commu- 
nity dominated by Pennsylvania millionaire 
coal barons. 


Nashville American (Dem.), March 17.— 
Everywhere he has been met by curious 
throngs of men anxious to see and hear the 
man, one of whose chief claims to notoriety is 
the fact that he is largely responsible for the 
defeat four years ago of a Democratic Presi- 
dent. Everything that he said was cheap and 
platitudinous, a play for cards in the game of 
politics in which he is engaged, sophomoric 
and vague. If any enthusiasm has been created 
for his candidacy it has not cropped out. If 
his words have given strength to the backbone 
of his weak column inthe South, that strength 
has not asserted itself. Mr. Hill may be a 
great man ina State where great men have 
been rarer than in the South, and his states- 
manship may be applauded by people less 
acquainted with real statesmen than are the 
Southern people ; but he certainly is no great 
man amongst our people. Mr. Hill will not 
do. It is possible that, situated ashe is by the 
decree of an inscrutable fate, he may prevent the 
greatest living American citizen from eating 
out of the Presidential manger, but with even 
such power todo harm toanother he is power- 
less to further elevate himself. He will never 
be President until the people of the United 
States have lost the measure stick by which 
the standard of Democratic leaders is deter- 
mined. And his Southern trip will make such 
a result the more certain. 


New Orleans Picayune (Dem.), March 18.— 
The people of the South, however they may 
be divided upon the claims of the respective 
candidates for Presidential honors, are agreed 
upon the fact that Mr. Hill’s ability and ser- 
vices to the party have placed him among the 
first rank of Democratic leaders, and, as such, 
entitle him to aspire to the highest office with- 
in the gift of the people. Asa tried and true 
Democrat who has been instrumental in mak- 
ing the Empire State solid for the Democracy, 
Senator Hill has claims upon the people of the 
South which entitle him to a cordial welcome 
and respectful hearing, irrespective of his can- 
vass for the Presidency. There is, moreover, 
a feeling among many that the candidacy of 
Mr. Hill would make Democratic victory 
surer next fall than would be the case with any 
other standard-bearer. As victory is more 
important to this section than the furthering 
of the ambitions of any particular individual 
or the rewarding of * is services, no matter how 
eminent, there is a natural inclination to lean 
towards the man promising the surest chance 
of winning. . . . While it is possible that 
he may entertain somewhat different views 
from the majority of his party with respect to 
silver, New York’s ex-Governor and present 
United States Senator is too good a Democrat 
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not to be willing to accept whatever platform 
his party may adopt as the basis of the Presj- 
dential canvass at the Convention in Chicago 
this summer, 


Richmond Dispatch (Dem.), March 18.—Mr. 
Hill’s famous saying, *‘I am a Democrat.” 
seems to have impressed itself deeply upon 
the mind of Colonel Hewitt, President of the 
Birmingham Hill Club, who made the address 
of welcome to the distinguished New Yorker 
upon his arrival in that city. At any rate, 
Colonel Hewitt defied all the enemies of the 
Democratic party to do their worst against 
him and his friend from the Empire State, 
when he declared in the presence of a multi- 
tude of Alabamians what he understood Mr, 
Hill’s saying above quoted to mean. We sup- 
pose that the Democrats of New York concur 
in Colonel Hewitt’s outspoken declaration that 
he believes in ‘‘ an organized Democracy and 
in the unqualified and unwavering support of 
the nominees of the party.” This is just what 
the anti-Hill men in New York do not believe 
in or practice. Instead of obeying the voice 
of an ‘‘ organized Democracy ” and giving an 
unqualified and unwavering support to the 
nominee of the Democratic party of New York 
for President of the United States, they are 
engaged in an ‘‘ organized bolt,” and refuse to 
give an unqualified and unwavering support to 
the man whom the ‘‘ regulars” have declared 
unanimously to be the choice of the Democracy 
of the greatest State in the Union. These 
same bolters threaten the organized Democracy 
that they will go to Chicago and defeat the 
man whom seventy-two regular delegates from 
that State will unanimously present there as 
the choice of New York. 


Richmond Times (Dem.), March 18.—Mr. 
Hill is certainly uttering sound Democratic 
doctrine when he says that the great bulwark 
of this Republic is in the United States Consti- 
tution, and that true safety can only be found 
in a strict construction of that instrument. But 
when he tells us this he tells us nothing new. 
Every Democrat in the world knows it, for it is. 
a doctrine that has been taught and urged by 
the Democratic party ever since the Republic 
was founded. Mr. Cleveland has, on the few 
occasions that he has ever indulged in glitter- 
ing political generalities, always uttered the 
same sentiments, but 4e has done far better 
than merely utter them. He has lived up to 
them. . . It isa curious fact that while pro- 
fessional politicians in nearly every town in the 
South are forming anti-Cleveland combinations 
the *‘ plain people” are largely for him every- 
where. 

Memphis Appeal-Avalanche (Dem.), March 
18.—The attestations of regard which have 
recently been accorded Senator Hill have been 
due to his distinguished character as a success- 
ful Democratic leader in New York State. But 
the South is now pledged to no one, and is 
considering calmly and seriously all the avail- 
abilities. The [New York] 7%mes, in saying 
that Republican success will mean another at- 
tempt to pass a Force Bill, speaks by the card. 
‘The Southern people realize this, and it is for 
that very reason they are discussing freely and 
openly the relative merits of Cleveland, Hill, 
Boies, Gorman, and Carlisle. They want to 
find a winning man. In thus weighing the 
Presidential timber, they are committing them- 
selves to nobody. 


Petersburg (Va.) Ilndex-Appeal (Dem.), 
March 11.—The speeches that Senator Hill 
made on his last Southern trip were not musty 
with the odors of the encyclopedia, but were 
the fresh outpourings of a robust mind well 
stored with the principles of true Democracy, 
and incomparably fertile in the resources of 
successful leadership. David B. Hill is a win- 
ner, and don’t you forget it! 


Augusta Chronicle (Dem.), March 17.—Had 
David B. Hill induced the February Conven- 
tion to instruct New York’s delegation for 
Cleveland instead of Hill, the very men who 
are now damning him would be praising his 
methods, and declaring him the greatest leader 
Because he is seeking” 


New York ever had. 
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the prize himself instead of using his great 
influence and strength for Cleveland he is a 
political reprobate. Away with such bosh! 
Hill’s sin, as we have said before, lies in the 
fact that he dares to oppose Mr. Cleveland’s 
aspirations for a second term, and has over- 
whelmingly carried the State of New York 
with him. 


St. Louis Republic (Dem.), March 19.— 
Having finished his speech-making tour, Sen- 
ator Hill will reach Washington again to-day 
or to-morrow. If he really has any opinions 
on current political questions, he will now have 
the opportunity to express them in a way that 
the country canunderstand. . . . Some of 
the Mississippi Congressmen are complaining 
because Senator Hill read his speech, but they 
should bear in mind that Mr. Manton Marble 
did not finish writing it in time for it to be 
committed to memory. 


Kansas City Times (Dem.), March 15.— 
Outside of New York not an expression of 
opinion has been obtained from Democratic 
ieaders, editors, or masses in any State which 
did not show a preponderance for Cleveland. 
Sectionalism hasdisappeared. ‘The Gulf States 
stand with New England and the West stretches 
out a strong hand to each. The noblest ser- 
vice a Democratic leader can now perform is 
to unite all New York factions on Cleveland. 


Houston (Tex.) Post (Dem.), March 17.— 
Senator Hill’sstirring words at Jackson, Miss., 
will quicken the pulse of every Democrat and 
lover of his country. ‘They are an inspiration 
of success and show the power of the man be- 
hind them: ‘‘Once moretothe breach. All 
together once more. The people’s victory re- 
quires but union. All together once again and 
it stands complete. The Republican party will 
go where the Federal party went. It will go 
where the Whig party went. It will go where 
the Knownothing party went. Let us once 
more unite, and once more defeat the Republi- 
can party next November, and its defeat will 
be its death. It will disintegrate, dissolve, and 
perish. The reign of autocrats and plutocrats 
will then be over and gone. The conspiracy of 
the Republican revolutionists of the Billion 
Congress to wreck the great experiment of 
democratic justice and liberty will be crushed, 
and we shall awaken from this long darkness 
and its dreams to sunrise, morning, and a new 
life.” 


REPUBLICAN AND INDEPENDENT ORSERVATIONS, 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), March 17.—The 
message of the Tammany tiger has been de- 
livered to its Mississippi cousins, and its bur- 
den is the promise of spoils. Beneath all 
Senator Hill’s flowing platitudes at Jackson, 
Tuesday, was the seductive attraction of the 
rewards of victory. The prize trickster of 
New York, whose position has been won by 
ballot-box violation and the debauchery of 
Courts, knew full well how strong such an ap- 
peal would be to the Mississippi shotgun 
experts and tissue-ballot artists, and his plea 
for united action was the summons of a master 
buccaneer to his followers to fight that they 
might pillage. 


Providence Journal (Ind.), March t9.—The 
Atlanta Constitution boldly declares that Sena- 
tor Hill ‘‘is in favor of free coinage.” Mr. 
Hill is in the South just now, and if this decla- 
ration does him any injustice he has a good 
opportunity to deny it. But of course he will 
do nothing of the sort. It was onlya few 
days ago that some one who is described as 
‘‘one of his intimate political and personal 
friends”’ told a newspaper correspondent at 
Washington that Mr. Hill’s isto be ‘‘ the popu- 
lar position.” What this means is explained 
by the further statement that ‘‘ Hill's idea is to 
represent the people, and to do whatever the 
majority of them want done, as nearly as he 
can find out.”” This conception of statesman- 
ship is fairly irresistible. It means a careful 
calculation of the distance to which the cat is 
expected to jump and the time of jumping. 
The only trouble with it is that sometimes, as 





when Mr. Hill tried to steal the State of New 
York, the cat refuses to jump at all, or jumps 
the wrong way. The cat is an aggravating 
animal to politicians of the Hill stamp. 


Spring field Republican (Ind.), March 19.— 
When these Southern Democrats come to ask 
themselves why Hill did not proclaim his con- 
victions on the silver and other live questions 
in which they are vitally interested, they will 
be bothered to find an answer creditable to the 
delegate-seeker. There are two probable an- 
swers to the question, and of these Southerners 
may take their choice. It may be that he has 
no convictions; it may be that he has them, 
but hasn’t the courage of them, fearing lest he 
offend one wing or the other of his party. The 
alternative is awkward, but no one is to blame 
for that but Hill himself. 


Washington Evening Star ({nd.), March 18. 
—Mr. Hill has spoken several times, at two or 
three points at great length, in the course of 
his Southern tour, but while he has exploited 
the historical deeds and opinions of the Demo- 
cratic party he has very carefully avoided the 
chief topic of interest to the South at present. 
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the same fix politically that the negro is in 
Alabama. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.), March 18. 
—The South admires Hill because he holds 
that the Democrats should have the offices 
whether they carry the elections or not. 

Topeka Capital (Kep.), March 19.—Senator 
Hill politely speaks of the war as ‘‘ the distur- 
bances which existed some years ago in this 
country.” This is a pretty circumlocution 
which the South will appreciate. 


ALGER. 


Kate Field's Washington (Ind.), March 16.— 
Because General Custer was a daring cavalry 
officer, killed in battle, it does not follow that 
he was as much without reproach as without 
fear. The fact of being dead does not make 
him immaculate in life. Should charges 
against General Alger be traced directly to 
General Custer, why assail the live man for 








It would seem that the Senator has no ideas on | 


silver that he dares to present to the friends of 
silver. He may find that the Presidency, on 
this account, will evade him just as he is seek- 


ing to evade the embarrassments on the way | 


to the Presidency. His chief rival has some 
able-bodied notions on the subject of siiver free 
coinage, and he does not apparently feel 
ashamed of them. The people among whom 
Senator Hill is hunting friends have the cour- 
age of their convictions, whatever else may be 


telling what he believes to be the truth, and 
endeavoring to prove it by documentary evi- 
dence? There is no justice in such bathos. If 
General Custer dealt a blow at Russell A. Al- 
ger in order to promote his own brother, we 
want to know it. Let truth prevail, whatever 
character shrinks in the presence of itscalcium 
light. 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), March 17.—The 


| publication of Col. Russell Alger’s army record 


contains a suggestive hint to every young man 
who wishes to enjoy the reputation of a great 
warrior and yet escape the hardships of the 
tented field and the dangers of ‘‘ the imminent 
| deadly breach.” It will only be necessary for 


said of them, and they admire men who have | him to secure a commission, and in due time 
convictions and do not fear to express them. | forward his resignation and have it accepted. 
Another thing about the Hill speeches, espe- | With this acceptance in his pocket he can 


cially the Birmingham effort, is the stress he 
lays on the Protective principle in the Demo- 
cratic platform of ’88, inherited from the Ran- 
dallite platform of ’84, and which most South- 
ern Democrats do notaffect and barely tolerate. 
Is the candidate’s hand losing its cunning this 
early ? 


New York Evening Post (Ind.), March 18. 


—There is, perhaps, no part of the country | 


where the people have more contempt for a 
coward than in the South, and a public man 
could not possibly do anything so well calcu- 
lated to forfeit their respect as to address to 
them long speeches in which he is afraid to de- 
fine his position on the burning issues of the 
day. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean (Kep.), March 18.—Mr. 
Dave Hill commends anything that gives 
power to his party that his party may give 
power to him. But while Hill pleases the 
Southern Democrats by indorsing their ac- 
tions, he does not win their admiration any 
more than the thief wins the respect of the 
keeper of a fence who profits by his thieving. 
The Chief-Justice of Alabama has denounced 
Hill as the worst political trickster of modern 
times, and there are thousands of old-time 
Southern Democrats in Alabama who indorse 
this denunciation. 


Leavenworth Times (Rep.), March 17.—In 
his speech at Birmingham, Ala., yesterday, 
candidate Hill said that the meanest citizen of 
the United States under Democratic rule had 
the same rights and privileges as the most ex- 
alted. ‘This must have made the Alabama 
bulldozers grin as they remembered that Ala- 
bama with 275,000 voters cast but 184,000 
votes at the election of 1888, and with only 
23,000 more white voters than colored gave a 
majority of 97,470 for the Democratic can- 
didate for Governor. Remembering these 
facts and the means by which these results 
were brought about, Mr. Hill’s utterance must 
have been great fun for his Alabama audience. 


Mr. Hill, however, was probably thinking of | 


his own State of New York. But even here his 
statement is not exact, for in New York under 
Democratic rule the meanest citizens do not 
have the same rights and privileges as the 
most exalted citizens, but have greater privi- 
leges, if not rights. Under Democratic rule in 
New York the decent citizen is placed in about 


| remain in camp while the skies are fair and no 
mutterings of battle disturb the atmosphere. 
| As soon asaconflict becomes inevitable he can 
insure himself a whole skin and sound bones 
by going to the rear. When he is recom- 
mended for dishonorable dismissal because of 
his absence without leave he can produce the 
accepted resignation and obtain an honorable 
discharge. Then when peace is restored he 
can start in business as a politician on his 
record as a soldier. The plan readily com- 
mends itself to the imitative and the specula- 
tive. If this country ever has another war 
Colonel Alger may expect a monument from 
an immense number of patriots and heroes 
who, profiting by his example, will survive the 
strife with like profit and honor, perhaps. 





Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), March 16.— 
It appears from General Alger’s defense, as 
published at Detroit, but not from the abstract 
telegraphed to the country, that he had ten- 


| dered his resignation and had the order for its 


| General Custer asked for his dismissal. 








acceptance in his pocket four months before 
If this 
be so, it is remarkable that the record gives 
the date of his resignation as Sept. 20, four 
days after the Custer letter was written. It is 
also a rather extraordinary occurrence surely 
that Generals Custer, Merritt, Torbert, and 
Sheridan, should each in turn ask the dismissal 
of an officer four months after he had resigned 
from theservice! Still more extraordinary that 
so singular a fact should first become known 
twenty-eight years afterward! 


Memphis Appeal-Avalanche (Dem.), March 
17.—General Alger declines to say where his 
support will come from, says an exchange. He 
is right. Would you have him expose his 
barrel? 

The Southern delegates to the Republican 
Convention will watch with great anxiety the 
raising of the curtain upon the Alger barrel in 
the Minneapolis melodrama. 


THE SILVER FIGHT IN CONGRESS. 

[The three days’ debate on the Bland Bill was stillin 
progress when this number of THe Literary Dicest 
went to press. The comments of the press of the 
country on the debate and the vote will be presented 
next week. ] 

New York Times (Ind.), March 21.—Before 
this week closes. the fate of the Bland Bill, 
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and with it, so far as can now be seen, the tate 
of the Democratic party for another score of 
years, will have been decided. The House 
will give three days of debate to the question, 
and will then, if the present programme is ad- 
hered to, take a decisive vote. The whole 
question is one for the Democrats to decide, 
and largely for the Democrats of the South, 
where the sentiment in favor of free coinage is 
more general and is stronger than anywhere 
else. A very grave responsibility rests upon 
the leaders of the South in Congress. By 
some of them, as by Mr. Mills and Mr. Carlisle, 
it has been distinctly recognized and loyally 


discharged. By others it has been sub- 
stantially ignored. But these gentlemen will 
find out before they are done with this 


matter that their accountability is a very dif- 
ferent thing from what they are accustomed to 
think. Many of them are acting contrary to 
what they know to be the interest of the 
Democratic party as a National party, because 
they imagine that the feeling of their own con- 
stituencies demands it. And at present that 
may be the case. But the time is sure to come 
when the passage of the Bland Bill by this 
House will be condemned nowhere so uniform- 
ly and so bitterly as in the South. When the 
Republicans shall, in consequence of such 
action, have carried the doubtful States and 
seized on every branch of the Government, 
and when a Force Law shall be in operation in 
every Southern State, it will understand that a 
vote for the Bland Bill in this Congress has 
proved to be equivalent to a vote for a Force 
Bill in the next Congress. Then the fury of 
the South at the cowardly folly of its own 
leaders will know no bounds. He will be 
found to be much the wiser politician among 
the Southern Representatives who sees the 
course of things in advance and who guards 
the large and permanent interests of his 
people, even at the cost of opposing their tem- 
porary desires. 


Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.-Rep.), March 17. 
—So convinced is Mr. Harter of the correct- 
ness of his unbelief in the dona fides of the free 
and unlimited silver coinage faction that he 
proposes to put their sincerity to the test by 
offering an amendment to the Bland Bill pro- 
viding that all pensions, all savings fund depos- 
its, and the wages of working people shall be 
paid in gold when so demanded. Mr. Harter’s 
amendment is not only ingenious, it is per- 
fectly fair, and it will be interesting to observe 
what Mr. Bland and his light-weight, debased 
dollar friends and supporters will do about it. 
If they reject it they will confess that they do 
not believe what they say they believe in re- 
spect of their favorite measure restoring the 
parity of silver and gold. If they accept it they 
will demonstrate beyond question that there is 
no use for the Bland Bill. Mr. Harter’s amend- 
ment places them between two fires, escape 
from either of which seems equally impossible. 
It may not be, is not likely, indeed, to be 
adopted, but the mere presentation of such a 
proposal is sufficiently desirable, as it is a 
direct appeal to the intelligence of the country, 
which will thus be brought to bear upon the 
real object of the Bland measure. The 
pensioners, the savings bank depositors, 
all who are of the creditor class, are but a 
small part of that grand army who work for 
wages, and who, in that sense, are also of the 
creditor class. Are they to be paid their de- 
posits, their pensions, their wages in a debased, 

.inflated currency really worth but two-thirds, 
or even less, of its face value? Mr. Harter. 
by proposing his amendment to the Bland Bill, 
has asked this question of every creditor, pen- 
sioner, and workman in the country. Thus 
far the millions of this class have not partici- 
pated in the consideration of the question 
of free and unlimited silver coinage as a full 
legal tender for all debts, public and private. 
Their attention has not even been called to the 
fact that they have any interest in it. Mr. 
Harter has given them cause to participate in 
its consideration and discussion ; he has shown 
them how it will affect them as acreditor class. 
He has made it clear to them that none will 
suffer more than they from the inflated, de- 
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based, and depreciated currency proposed by | 
the Bland Bill. | 


New York Morning Advertiser (Ind.-Dem.), | 
March 20.—The nervous New York World | 
falls into a hysterical state lest the Democratic | 
free silver fools in Congress destroy the party’s | 
chances in the forthcoming Presidential can- 
vass. When did the Democrats ever fail to 
help the Republicans elect their President? 
Only once in thirty-six years. Mr. Pulitzer 
used to say that the Democratic party was an | 
army of lions officered by jackasses. ‘The | 
organization is still maintained intact. 


THE PEFFER BILL—HARSH REMARKS. | 

Pittsburgh Chronicle - Telegraph (Rep.), 
March 18.—In examining the provisions of | 
Senator Peffer’s bill one mightimagine one’s 
self reading a chapter from ‘* Gulliver's Trav- 
els,” where he has reached Lugado and de- 
scribes the proceedings of the Academy of Phi- 
losophers there, busy with grand schemes for 
extracting sunshine from cucumbers and beef- 
steaks from wind. A tax ranging from I to 18 
percent. upon the property of millionaires is 
estimated by Mr. Peffer as producing $1,750,- 
000,000 the first year, a cautious limitation in 
time which suggests the curious mixture of 
shrewdness with insanity so often mani- 
fested by inmates of lunatic asylums. 
lf the accumulation of property is to 
invite confiscation, it would not be long 
before great fortunes would be as 
rare in America as in Turkey or Mor- 
rocco. To make sure that thrift and 
economy shall be sufficiently discouraged, 
Senator Peffer also provides that inheritances 
shall be taxed from I to 30 per cent. in inverse 
proportion to their size. ‘To help along with 
the destruction of enterprise and the removal 
of motives for toil and self-denial, Senator 
Peffer proposes that this sum shall be expend- 
ed for pensions and in providing public work 
for people otherwise unemployed. Instead of 
the people supporting the Government, the 
Government is to support the people. Let us 
all eat, drink, and be merry. Saving will be 
folly, and anxiety to get or hold a job would 
be silly, since the Government will provide. 
And since the managers of the public works 
will be elected by the people, they will not 
dare to impose such tasks as would cause a 
tired feeling. Senator Peffer’s philanthropy is 
as far reaching as are his whiskers. 


New York Sun (Dem.), March 18.—Sena- 
tor Peffer desired that his bill of thirty-four 
sections for the abolition of wrong and poverty, 
the enlargement of the pension list, the pre- 
vention of undue alien competition, the regula- 
tion of the appointment of county assessors, 
and the issue of cart loads of six per cent. 
bonds should be referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture; but the Senate referred it to the 
Finance Committee, Before that bil! is again 
heard of Senator Peffer’s beard will have 
grown down from his ribs to his toes, and been 
wound around his waist to keep it out of the 
vay. 


JUDGE MAYNARD’S CASE. 


(The Bar Association of the City of New York last 
Tuesday voted upon the case of Judge Isaac H. May- 
nard of the State Court of Appeals, condemning him 
and recommending his removal. Since the offense 
causing this action—the removal by Mr. Maynard of 
the Dutchess County returns from the mail of one of 
the State officials at Albany—was committed before 
his elevation to the bench of the Court of Appeals, the 
Bar Association concludes that impeachment proceed- 
ing cannot be brought, and so appeals to the Legisla- 
ture to remove him.] 


New York Tribune (Rep.), March 23.—The 
Bar Association of this city is overwhelming], 
a Democratic body in its political affiliations. 
The committee upon whose unanimous report 
Maynard was condemned contained seven 
Democrats and only two Republicans. It is 
far from our desire, in view of a declaration so 
just and righteous, even to suggest the subject 
of partisan relations. But there must be no mis- 





understanding about the character of the action 
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had last night or about that of the men who took 
it. Maynard’s crime was political. It was 
perpetrated to further a foul political conspir- 
acy. It may be doubted, despite the audacity 
of Hill and Rice, whether the conspiracy could 
have succeeded but for Maynard’s individual 
crime. It was undertaken in the interest of 
the Democratic party and its machine. [t had 
the efiect of altering the political complexion 
of the State Senate and of placing a 
majority in that body at the absolute dis- 
position of that machine under the bond 
of a criminal interest to obey its com- 
mands. ‘That machine and the party it repre- 
sented have enjoyed the full fruit of this crime. 
It rendered their power in the State complete. 
It gave them hundreds of thousands of dollars 
of patronage and an unchallenged control of 
legislation. It is that machine which has en- 
deavored at every point to shield the rascals who 
did its wretched work, and which now threatens 
to block the path of justice. The people must 
understand, therefore, the full significance of 
resolutions sternly condemning the acts of these 
abominable politicians passed by a body of 
lawyers and citizens of whom at least four-fifths 
are Democrats. It can no longer be said that 
the demand for punishment and _ restitution 
comes from a baffled minority of Republican 
partisans. It comes from the people, from 
every man in New York to whom the honor of 
the State and the safety of its institutions are 
dear. It will not be silenced. It must not be 
denied. It is the voice of the sovereign, and 
those who presume to show disrespect to it 
shall suffer as painfully as they for whose 
crimes it directs an accounting. 

New York Herald (Ind.-Dem.), March 23. 
—We believe that in this action the Bar Asso- 
ciation, which includes in its membership the 
leading lawyers of the city, has in view only 
the purity of the judiciary and the honor of 
the legal profession. Its judgment is a deci- 
sive condemnaticn not only of Judge Maynard 
but of Governor Flower, who appointed him. 
The Bar Association calls upon the Legislature 
to remove the offending Judge. There is little 
room for hope that the Legislature will do 
this. The Senate confirmed him buta short 
time ago. ‘Two-thirds of its members, to say 
nothing of the Assembly, are not likely now 
to vote for his removal. The only practical 
remedy will rest with the people at the polls 
next election, when a Judge to take the seat 
now held by Judge Maynard will be chosen. 


T HE SENSITIVENESS OF THE LILY WHITES.— 
The Lily White Republicans of Texas have 
bolted the State Convention because: it was 
controlled by the colored brethren. They are 
as sensitive to negro domination as the Demo- 
crats.—Aansas City Times (Dem.), March 17. 


FOREIGN MATTERS. 


THE TROUBLES OF THE KAISER. 


New York Staats-Zeitung, March 22.— 
Caprivi will go or remain according to the 
commands of his Emperor and King. The 
question is the same as it was at the beginning 
of the crisis; it depends wholly on the decision 
of William II. It certainly is not complimen- 
tary tothe monarch that there is general fear 
that he may decide according to caprice instead 
of sound reasoning. All the logic of the situ- 
ation calls conclusively for Caprivi’s retire- 
ment, even if it is not proper to insist on the 
fundamental argument, that a military man is 
out of place in the pusition of Chancellor and 
Minister-President except in time of war or 
revolution. And Caprivi has appeared in a 
light so hopelessly ridiculous during all the 
stages of the Education Bill business that his 
continuance in office ought to be impossible. 
As a public office, the office of Chancellor and 
Prussian Minister-President demands of its 
occupant that he shall have an imposing and 
an undimmed prestige. Such a prestige 


Caprivi has really never possessed; and even 
if he has, he certainly does not enjoy it now. 
He entered on the duties of his ‘‘ great prede- 
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cessor” shrinkingly and as one craving char- 
itable judgment; and the obedient, modest, 
and engaging manner of his entrance assured 
him of respectful treatment for the time being. 
The period of probation passed, and people 
naturally looked for the development of a 
powerful individuality, which alone could jus- 
tifv his right to hold the exalted position. ‘The 
commercial treaties brought agreeable decep- 
tions, Which were further nourished by the act 
of the Emperor in conferring the title of Count 
upon him. ‘Then, far too quickly for the in- 
terests of his prestige, came the Education 
Bill, with 
muzzling of the press, and the like; and his 
tone assumed a haughtiness that would scarcely 
have been meet for a sovereign. And now 


that all ends in a ridiculous fiasco, his hopes or | 


prestige are ruined entirely as a matter of 
course. The Emperor cannot well be his own 
Chancellor. He requires a substitute for Bis- 
marck, and Caprivi is no substitute. The 
sooner he recognizes the fact and acts, the bet- 
ter it wili be for the Empire and for him. 


St. Louts Westliche Post, March ig.—The 
peror, who publicly declared only the other 
week that his course [in relation to the Educa- 
tion Bill] was the right one, and would be 
adhered to, must find it not a little unpleasant 
to take a new course all at once; but there is 
nothing else for him to do unless he wishes to 
provoke a conflict whose consequences none 
If right were done, the two Min- 
isters[Caprivi and Zedlitz], who acted only as 
the agents of their lord and master, would not 
pay the penalty involved, but the Emperor 
mself, who chose this new course and steered 
way. But perhaps he has learned that he 
knows nothing about the helmsman’s craft, and 
annot get along without a clever pilot. How 
ften may he not already have repented his 
‘ismissal, just two years ago, of the trusty old 
rilot who for so long a time safely guided the 
ship of empire through all kinds of storms! 





can foresee, 





the 


New York Times, March 22.—However the 
German crisis may be passed, it is but the pre- 
cursor of other crises that will continue so long 
is the Kaiser attempts to enforce his belief 
that he is wiser than all Germany. Von 
Caprivi doubtless fails to command the confi- 
dence of the Legislature. Partly this is prob- 
ably due to his personal defects as a Parlia- 
mentary leader, but partly also to the fact that 
the part he has to play is impossible. Nobody 
who knows what the Legislature will and what 
it will not stand—in other words, no Parlia- 
mentary leader—will undertake the sponsor- 
ship of the measures for which the Kaiser will 
insist upon the support of his Ministers. Bis- 
marck in his prime could not have sustained 
the part for which a man much less forcible 
and much less skillful will have to be selected. 
One after another of these unfortunates will 
break down unless the Kaiser acquires more 
discretion. 
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the attendant developments—the | 











New York Herald, March 20.—It is evident | 


from our cable dispatches that the physical 
condition of the Emperor has made him a 
creature of whims and caprices. His malady, 
painfully severe at times, is of so serious a 


nature that it is difficult for him to act wisely | 


or deliberately. If one is wrenched by a 
throbbing nerve, is conscious that the best 
medical skill has applied its remedies in vain, 
and that his disease may at any moment 
develop alarming symptoms, he can hardly be 
expected to take the part of a statesman. It 
is the misfortune of a monarchy that the wel- 
tare and prosperity of the people are depend- 
enton the mood of one man, and from the 
results of such a misfortune the German sub- 
jects are now suffering. 
the consequence, not of the Emperor’s best 
judgment, but of a persistent earache. Hence 
the general solicitude throughout Europe con- 
cerning William's health. 
PROSECUTIONS OF ‘THE PRESS. 

London Times, March 5.—The Cologne 
Gazette is to be indicted for a sharp but quite 
respectful criticism of the startling ideas ex- 


A war may now te | 





pounded by the Emperor in his speech at the 
Brandenburg banquet, on the 24th ult., to his 
‘*brave men of the Mark.” Another news- 
paper has incurred the same fate for simply 
reproducing an article on the same subject 
which appeared in the 7imes a week ago. In 
neither case was anything written that could 
possibly have been open to censure, 1f applied 
to the most powerful of statesmen. Far 
harder things have been said of Prince Bis- 
marck in his days of greatness, and are said 
every day in this country of Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Gladstone. ‘The Emperor has chosen 
to descend from his pedestal of Imperial dig- 
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chensperger, leader of the Centre party; Herr 
Wilbrandt, the dramatic author, and Herr 
Dummler, the historian, are unanimously of 
the opinion that the maintenance of the Treaty 
of Frankfort is a necessity, and that the retro- 


| cession of the annexed provinces would amount 


to the complete annihilation of Germany. 
Herr Brentano, the financier, is also opposed 
to any surrender of Alsace-Lorraine, and de- 


| clares that in virtue of the constant migration 


of peoples 
have been 


westward, the effects of 
felt 


which 
for a long time in Alsace- 


| Lorraine, those provinces will be rapidly Ger- 


nity and to engage personally in the rough- | 
and-tumble fight of political controversy. The | 


law of Majestdtsbeleidigung may be technically 
applicable to any criticisms whatever on his 
recent denunciation of grumbling and _ his inti- 


| mation that those who do not agree with him 


had better clear out of the country; but it is 
generally felt that so to strain the law would 
be grossly unjust. 
this sort have rarely helped any Government. 
The proceedings against Count Arnim and 
Dr. Geffcken did not improve Prince 
marck’s reputation and position. Napoleon 
IlI. weakened his authority by his inability to 
bear the satirical comments of a hostile press. 
Nothing inflicted more injury on the Tory 
Government in this country during the early 
years of the present century than the prosecu- 
tions for libel instituted to protect the personal 
character of the sovereign against savage at- 
tacks. In Germany, though the press has 
always been subject to severe restraints, the 
tradition of the Hohenzollern family has 
always been against asmall-minded impatience 
of criticism. Frederick the Great, it 
used to order the sentries not to pull down the 
disgraceful pasquinades assailing him _ per- 
sonally that were constantly stuck up on the 
walls of Potsdam, but to fix them down lower, 
where the people might read them with greater 
ease. A campaign of press prosecutions will 
not in the slightest degree weaken the cohe- 
sion of the Liberals whose union has been con- 
solidated by the Emperor’s policy far more 
effectually than that of the Conservatives and 
the Clericals. 


3is- 


THE COST OF CHILI’S CIVIL WAR. 


South American Journal (London), March 
12.—Our mail advices from Valparaiso are 
brought up to 31st January. The Joint Com- 
mittee appointed by both Houses of Congress 
had reported on the financial projects of the 
Government. This document furnishes an 
exact statement of the paper money in exist- 
ence, including the banks’ and dictatorial issues. 
The dictatorial issues, it would seem, amount 
to $20,642,952 in paper, and $774,358.50 in 
subsidiary coinage, a part of two-tenths fine 
and part with a reduction of ”/ 90 in the weight. 
In December, 1890, the banks’ issue did not 


exceed $20,285,000, the Government issue was | 


reduced to $21,287,616, while the metallic re- 
serve had been augmented to close upon $4,- 
000,000. Such was, briefly, the financial posi- 
tion of the Republic on the eve of dictatorship, 
which, to sustain itself, spent $20,000,000 at 
the disposal of the Treasury in the Republic 
and in Germany; contracted debts for $g,000,- 
coo more; made use of nearly $1,500,000 of 
the metallic reserve; and issued ir. illegal paper 
money and debased coinage a total of $21,417,- 
310. As the report states: ‘‘ These acts, 
viewed in their financial aspect, mean a loss to 
the Republic of upwards of $20,000,000 and an 
increase of debt of upwards of $45,000,000, of 
which last amount upwards of $20,000,000 is 
in paper.” 


PUBLIC MEN 
LORRAINE. 


London Public Opinion, March 11.—The 
Figaro recently asked a number of public men 
in Germany foran expression of their opinion 
on the Alsace Lorraine question, and on Satur- 
day published several replies. Herr von Le- 


GERMAN ON ALSACE- 


wetzoff, President of the Reichstag; Dr. Rei- 


ry 


manized by means of immigration as well as 
emigration. Herr von Vollmar, the Socialist 
member of the Reichstag, draws attention to 
the fact that he has never ceased to preach 
rapprochement and reconciliation between 
France and Germany through mutual con- 
cessions. Herr Vollmar expresses the hope 


|that the solution of the difficulty will be that 


Moreover, prosecutions of | 


is said, | 


the population of the provinces, when free 
politically and socially, will belong to France 
or Germany, according to their origin. Herr 
Bebel, the Socialist leader, declares that his 
views on the Alsace-Lorraine question are too 
well known in France to need repetition. The 
proposal for the exchange of Alsace-Lorraine 
against Tonquin or Madagascar he merely 
egards as a fantastic idea. Lastly, Ludwig 
Pfau, the poet, believes that the only settle- 
ment of the question would be to divide Al- 
sace-Lorraine in such a manner that the Vosges 
should form the frontier line, and Lorraine be 
restored to France. 


THE REFERENDUM IN BELGIUM. 


New York Herald, March 22.—It does not 


| often happen that a king is more democratic 


than his subjects. King Leopold of Belgium 
marks a rare exception to the rule. He is not 


|tired of the trade of kingcraft, but is broad 


enough and enough of a statesman, and, more- 
over, patriotic enough to acknowledge the 


|right of his people to a voice in the public 


| creased 





affairs which affect their interests. He goes 
even farther and insists that they shall exercise 
that right. He asks for a law which will 
authorize him in certain cases to consult with 
the electors, and so obtain the opinion of the 
people at large. In this wav he believes that the 
general prosperity of his subjects will be in- 
and the throne become an assistance 
rather thana hindrance to nationaldevelopment. 
But, oddly enough, the people hesitate. 
They have a golden opportunity, offered by 
one king in a thousand, and refuse to make 
use of it. For some unexplained reason they 
think that this movement on the part of the 
King hides a trick. Perhaps the unexpected- 
ness of the situation dazes them; perhaps they 
are a little dull of understanding, or it may be 
that they are too conservative to wish for any 
change whatever, even when it is for their own 
benefit. At any rate, King Leopold declares 
his desire to rule according to the wishes of 
the majority, asks for the right to consult that 
majority through their electors, and is greeted 
by ominous shakings of the head, and suggest- 
ive shrugging of shoulders. They will prob- 
ably rub their eyes and wake up in the near 
future. In the meantime we must be pardoned 
if we are somewhat amused at their torpor,and 
wonder how it can happen that a king may 
offer his people an increase of power, and the 
people refuse to accept it. 


SERIOUS EFFECTS OF THE McKINLEY 
LAW IN HAWAII. 


Hawatian Gazette( Honolulu), March t.—The 
news from Washington in regard to the pro- 
posed Free Trade Treaty with this country is 
about as bad as could well be, and seems to in- 
dicate that the treaty, so far at any rate as the 
present session of Congress is concerned, is 
dead. There is not, so far as known, reason 
to suppose that any change has occurred in the 
friendly attitude ot President Harrison and 
Secretary Blaine toward Hawaii. The explan- 
ation of the situation is rather to be sought in 
the hostility of the leading high tariff Republi- 
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cans in the Senate. Whether any change could 
be made inthe draft of the document which 
would commend it to these gentlemen without 
destroying its value to this country is at least 
very doubtful. The word and the substance 
of Free Trade are equally offensive to them. 
It looks as though nothing more were to be 
hoped for in the treaty line, and some other 
way of escape from financial disaster must be 
sought. The situation isa serious one. It is 
folly wilfully to blind one’s self to this fact. 
People are only too apt to forget that the 
pinch of the McKinley Bill has not really been 
felt as yet. It is purely prospective. The loss 
has not really been netted. When the planters 
have been compelled to sell their entire crop at 
three cents a pound or thereabouts, and are 
confronted with the long months when ex- 
penses do not stop though there is no sugar to 
sell, then the rub will come, and it will be a rub 
which will bring distress to thousands. 





RELIGIOUS. 


THE FREEDOM OF WORSHIP BILL. 
Christian at Work(New York), March 17. 
—In opposition to the dominant public feeling, 
the Senate of this State has passed a Freedom 
of Worship bill which is worse than the meas- 
ure which encountered such a storm of indig- 
nation when it was introduced in the Legisla- 
ture seven years ago. The vote was 21 in 
favor to II against the bill. It contains the 
following provision not in former bills: 

But if any of such inmates shall be minors, under the 

age of sixteen years, then such services, advice, and 
spiritual ministrations shall be allowed in accordance 
with the methods and rites of the particular denomina- 
tion or church which the parents or guardians of such 
minors may select. 
Furthermore, the old bill contained a proviso 
that ‘‘ nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to authorize any additional expenditure 
on the part of the State.” This clause has been 
carefully eliminated from the Cantor Bill, so 
that the present bill puts upon the taxpayers the 
burden of this work of sectarian instruction. 
And how do the taxpayers like that? The bill 
is primarily aimed at the House of Refuge on 
Randall’s Island; but the law will also place 
all the other similar institutions of the State 
under the sectarians whose influence has se- 
cured the passage of this bill. At present 
these institutions—prisons, asylums, houses of 
refuge, etc., are non-sectarian. Religious ser- 
vices are held, but dogma and denomination- 
alism are excluded. The bill now passed by 
the Senate, if it becomes a law—though we do 
not believe the Governor will ever sign it— 
destroys the non-sectarian character of these 
institutions and entirely revolutionizes them. 
Not only so, but it puts the burden of sustain- 
ing this sectarianism upon the State. 





LENT. 

New York Christian Advocate (Meth. Efis.), 
March 17.— Lent is devoutly observed by 
many Christians, and where so kept does great 
good. But as a fashion it is useless. The 
Washington Post speaks of it thus: ‘‘ Society’s 
great diversion at present is church, and it is 
safe to assume that for a fortnight at least the 
various Episcopal and Roman Catholic churches 
will be filled at the morning and afternoon ser- 
vices, for whatever Washington society 
undertakes to do is, at the starting, entered 
into with commendable thoroughness.” It 
adds that already a large number of luncheons, 
quiet dinners, informal ‘‘ at homes,” five o’clock 
teas, and literary and musical clubs of every 
grade of perfection and imperfection have been 
planned for the last two weeks of Lent. 
In this city last year a number of the clergy of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church deplored the 
growing invasion of Lent by wordly enter- 
tainments. The alliance of ‘‘ society,” as such, 
with the Church never does it any good, for, as 
this Washington paper says, the ‘‘ society ” 
Lent is a diversion, where it is not an enforced 
rest, to get a breathing spell between the 
earlier and the later fashionable season. In 
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the great cities, on this account, it exerts a re- 
ligious effect much less than the importance 
attached to it. It is an advantage to other 
denominations that it is recognized by those 
who observe it, as it reduces the attractions of 
worldly amusements for forty days, and thus 
gives them a more favorable opportunity to 


draw the attention of young people to spiritual | 


things. 


THE PROPOSED STATUE TO NEW- 
MAN AT OXFORD. 


The Observer (Presb., New York), March 
17.—Considerable indignation has been pro- 
voked in certain Protestant circles of England 
by a resolute attempt to erect a statue of the 
late Cardinal Newman in the finest open space 
in the city of Oxford. The movement began 
with a Roman Catholic duke, and was carried 
on by hundreds eager to do honor to the 
mighty dead, without considering whether the 
particular form of honor was consistent with 
truth and justice. Even the City Council, com- 
posed of professed Protestants, gave their sanc- 
tion tothe scheme. But the conscience of the 
nation was not to be lightly tampered with. 
Public and private protests began to pour in. 
The feeling of thoughtful people about the 
matter was admirably expressed in a state- 
ment made by the Professor of Divinity 
in the university. He did not question the 
right of admirers of Cardinal Newman to 
erect a statue, but he did question their right 
to place that statue within a hundred yards of 
the spot where Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer 
were burnt at the stake. He well said that to 
put it there would be little short of an insult to 
the memory of the heroes who died to save 
England from the supremacy and doctrine 
Newman did all in his power to restore. This 
dignified and earnest protest closed with words 
which should be written in letters of gold be- 
cause of their appropriateness to days of senti- 
mental Catholicity: ‘‘ It is an abuse of the 
modern spirit of toleration to act as if all relig- 
ious opinions were to be considered equally 


true and equally false, if they are only held | 
Our generation prides itself upon | 


sincerely.” 
its toleration of all sects and opinions. 
matism is condemned as savoring of the spirit 
of persecution, and charity is made to cover 
allthe shortcomings of any particular kind of 
belief. One man’s creed is held to be as good 
as another man’s, provided it does not trample 
under foot any of the canons of respectability, 
which are the only laws of religion recognized 
by many. Such toleration carries with it its 
own condemnation. It is but license masque- 
rading under the name of toleration. 


THE RELIGION OF A MINISTER OF STATE 
IN FRANCE.—Is or is not M. Ricard, the Min- 
ister of Justice and Ecclesiastical Affairs, a 
Protestant? We have taken much trouble to 
clear up this controverted point, because we 
like to be exact and impartial in all that we 
publish. We telegraphed to our correspon- 
dent at Rouen, and this is his answer: ‘‘ M. 
Ricard married a Protestant, but is not him- 
self a Protestant. Madame Ricard was a 
Mlle. Lesueur, originally from Rouen, belong- 
ing to a family of magistrates. M. Ricard has 
a son twenty-four years old who, while a stu- 
dent at law at Caen, made himself conspicuous 
by playing café concert airs on a cornet while 
a procession was passing.” It is assuredly 
something that the Minister of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs is not a Protestant; but there is in the 
Cabinent one Protestant, M. de Freycinet, and 
two Catholics whose wives are Protestants— 
Messieurs Ribot and Ricard. We profess a 
great respect for the Protestant religion, but it 
is too much, in our opinion, that in a Cabinet 
charged with the government of this country, 
of which the immense majority are Roman 
Catholics, the Protestant element has so great 
a part of influence.—Ze Gaulois (Paris), 
March 7. 

SPECULATIONS IN PEws.—The American 
pew system receives a powerful blow from 
the Rector of Grace Church, New York, ina 


Dog- | 


[March 26, 1899 


note to his Parish Year Book. The Pews in 
that church are worth $2,000 or so, and are 
made the subjects of numerous public mercan- 
tile transactions—‘' very unedifying from a 
religious point of view.’”’ Persons quite un- 
| connected with the congregation draw large 
| revenue from their ownership of Grace Church 
pews.—Canadian Churchman( Voronte), Marc): 
17. 


THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 


GENERAL HOWARD AND THE PRO. 
HIBITION PRESIDENTIAL NOMINA- 
TION. 


The New York Voice (March 24) makes 
public a letter recently sent by the Rev. Dr. I. 
K. Funk to a number of leading Prohibition- 
ists suggesting that they write to Maj.-Gen. O. 
O. Howard and urge him to accept the Prohi- 
bition nomination for the Presidency, if it shall 
be offered to him. The following letter from 
| General Howard to Dr. Funk is also published 
by the Voice : 

peoatiamostans. Department of the East, Governor's 
Island, New York City, Dec. 3, 1891. 

My Dear Sir.—Your letter of Nov. 27, 1891, came 
duly tohand. Nothing but a conviction of duty would 
be necessary to me to induce me to accept the martyr 
position to which you point. But I am sure that you 
must have new wine tor new bottles, or rather new 
bottles for new wine. 

We who went into the slavery struggle with all its 
concomitants cannot be made to believe that the work 
of the party which has thus far, though not always 
wisely, carried on the campaign, is yet completed. 

The conviction is deep within me that I must not be 
instrumental, so far as National issues are concerned, 
in depleting the ranks of the Republican party. 

In saying this it must not be inferred that I favor in 
the least degree the licensing, except for clearly neces- 
sary purposes, of the alcohol traffic, I recognize it as 
the procuring cause of evilsuntold; but whether or not 
United States Prohibition as a party issue is the most 
practicable, the wisest, and the most effectual remedy 
1s a question that has not yet been demonstrated to my 
Satisfaction, 

With this frank avowal, you see at once that you 
with other good and true men must seek another leaders 
than myself. 

I do hope that you may find one, if it is so ordained, 
as sincere and unselfish, as spotless and noble as was 
my friend, now in Heaven, Gen. Clinton B. Fisk. With 
great esteem and special personal regard, Iam as ever 
| your friend, Ouiver O. Howarp, 
| Major-General, U.S. Army. 
| To I. K. Funk, Esq., 18 and 20 Astor Place, New 
York City. 





NO HOPE FOR PROHIBITION 
THE NEW PARTY. 

Journal of the Knights of Labor (Phila- 
delphia), March 17.—Our Prohibition friends 
are dissatisfied, and some of them disappointed, 
(at the failure of the Industrial Conference to 
{pronounce in favor of Prohibition. Some of 
‘them are inclined to write angrily, we may 
almost say insultingly, on the subject ; others 
advise that another effort be made at Omaha 
to have the People’s party adopt a Prohibition 
plank; while still others advise that the Pro- 
hibitionists ‘‘steal the thunder” of the Peo- 
ple’s party by adopting at their coming Con- 
vention the money, land, and transportation 
planks of the Industrial Conference. There 
seems to be need fora little plain speaking 
here. There are in the ranks of the organiza- 
tions represented at St. Louis Prohibitionists 
and opponents of Prohibition, in what propor- 
tions we cannot tell. There are in the ranks 
of the Prohibitionists those who favor money, 
land, and transportation reform as we Labor re- 
formers understand it, and there are those 
who are opposed to these reforms; what pro- 
portion these may hold to each other we know 
not. Now, had the Industrial Conference 
adopted a Prohibition plank, it would not have 
been because the bodies represented believed 
in Prohibition, but it would have been a delib- 
erate and shameful bartering of principle for 
votes. Should the opponents of the St. Louis 
platform who attend the Prohibition Conven- 
tion consent to putting money, land, and trans- 
portation reform in their platform, they will be 
guilty of an equally dishonest and shameful 
thing. As to the proposal to go to the Omaha 
Convention with a Prohibition plank for adop- 
tion, it may as well be understood that the del- 
egates to that Convention will not be sent 
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there to adopt a new platform, but to take 
measures for pressing forward the work of edu- 
cation on the platform adopted at St. Louis. 
It will be within the right of that Convention 
to nominate a National ticket to stand upon 
the Industrial Conference platform; but it 
will not be within its right to alter, take from, 
or add to that piatform. 

ABSTINENCE IN THE BRITISH ARMY 

IN INDIA. 

London Christian Commonwealth, March 
10.—We have recently been hearing much 
about the deficiencies of the army, and it is 
now pleasing to know that, in one respect at 
least, there has been avery satisfactory im- 
provement. Lord Roberts mentioned with 
delight, after the close of the Afghan cam- 
paign, that there were 12,000 teetotalers in the 
ranks of the Indian Army. It is very pleasing 
to be informed that among the regiments 
quartered in that trying Indian climate total 
abstinence has not only held its own, but 
that it has made astonishing progress. The 
number of soldiers now enrolled on the side 
of temperance has swelled to 17,500—nearly 
one in four of the whole Indian Army. The 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers has 535 in a single bat- 
talion. Having reached this point the move- 
ment is bound to advance at increasing speed. 
As long as to indulge in intoxicating drinks 
was recognized as the proper thing to do, many 
aman, brave enough ona battle-field, had not 
moral courage to take a stand against the cus- 
toms of his comrades. But with such a back- 
ing as temperance principles now have, it will 
not be difficult for many young soldiers to fol- 
low their natural bent by practicing abstinence. 


GREAT DECREASE IN THE EXports OF Por- 
rUGUESE WINES.—The exportation of Portu- 
guese wines to France has very considerably 
diminished of late years. According to official 
statistics the exports from 1885 to November, 
1891, were as follows: 

Hectolitres.* 


| RPP OP PER eT OTT ree Ter rere + 920,727 
Osa 0\e sn edcidens see nenion petasinae~iee 1,318,85r 
BOOT ccc cs ceenece eveevens tae bankas 768,057 
NG (sh Bvaresats Sheu lata sve asa ww eea ena - 1,062,468 
BOIB oss daren cas nqawesnnsioawer aeewnsion 158,477 
Ss Cactals dx atek Gia a ae a aka eis 20,202 


* 


It is clear that this immense decrease in the 
exports in one of the chief products of Portu- 
gal cannot fail to have grave results on the 
commercial situation of that kingdom.— Union 
Tbero- Americano (Madrid), March i. 





SOCIAL TOPICS. 





HERR JOHN MOST WRITES A LETTER 
TO HIS FOLLOWERS. 

Fretheit (Anarchist, New York), March 19g. 
—There has come to us from the ‘ black 
island ” another sign of life from our comrade 
John Most, who is incarcerated there. The 
beast of State, which will keep its claws upon | 
our friend for about five weeks longer, permits 
each prisoner to write a letter once a month, | 
furnishing a sheet of paper and an envelope 
for the purpose. We hereby make the letter 
public, and are sure that the proletariat classes 
of all parts of the world—for Frethett has sub- | 
scribers and friends everywhere—will read it 
with the greatest interest: 


Biackweill’s Island, March 12, 1892. 

Frrenps !—You are about to celebrate our greatest 
anniversary. Unhappily I must content myself with 
participating in spirit only. If we ever had occasion 
to commemorate on the 18th of March the glory of our 
Parisian brethren of 1871 with rejoicing hearts and by 
great demonstrations, the occasion exists this year; for 
everything indicates that the people of both hemi- 
spheres are advancing with giant strides toward a state 
of things which will internationalize the 18th of March, 
and give complete reality to the ideas for which it stands. 
Famine in Russia, famine in Prussia, famine in Hun- 
gary, inevery country no work to be had, want and 
misery beyond conception, and tyranny, arrrogance and 
disdain on the part of rulers and the well-to-do—these 
conditions will be endured by no Michel, no Troddel, 
and no cowboy. Notwithstanding cuffings and blows, 
the masses grow more resolute, and the parasites be- 
come fewer every day. The cranks on the thrones, the 
cranks in office, and the rowdies of the streets—these | 

ersonages will be swept back as the world moves on, | 
t will be with them as with the reckless individual 


who tampers with a machine driven by steam; 
will find themselves crushed beneath the wheel. 
inspiring knowledge of the certainty of this forecast 
should cheer us as we celebrate the Commune this 
year. Yet we should not on that account relax our 
energies, tor much work remains to be done. It is just 
at such a time as this anniversary that it is desirable to 
get anew a clear perception of what is to be done and 
the methods that should be used. No more stupidity, 
no more half-intelligence! The table must be cleaned 
before the meal can be relished. Aloft with our 
banner! Let us bear it on to triumph ! 

I am always with you in spirit; and in five weeks 
more I shall be with you on the march again, keeping 
step as of old. Your 

Joun Most. 
OUR CITIZENS 
OBJECT LESSON. 

New York Sun, March 22.—Among the 
twenty-one ‘‘ ex-convicts” who, it was reported, 
reached America on the steamship Chanderna- 
gor, on Sunday morning, were a murderer and 
a man who had attempted murder. The other 
nineteen were guilty of mere misdemeanors, 
such as fighting (without knives), stealing 
wood from public land, and being out after 
11 o’clock atnight. The nineteen were per- 
mitted to leave Ellis Island yesterday, and find 
their way to Mulberry Bend. The two will be 
sent back to Italy. They are Francesco Mau- 
rillo, who killed his father-in-law and served 
nine years in prison for it, and Nicolo Esposi- 


to, who stabbed his rival and served a year for | 


it. Curiously enough, this pair were the least 
bloodthirsty-looking of the gang. If there 
was any intelligence in the crowd, they pos- 
sessed it. They came from Naples. Maurillo 
is 36 years old, and Esposito 26. Each of 
them had just money enough to make it impos- 
sible to accuse him of being a pauper. Mau- 
rillo and Esposito were in a crowd of twenty- 
five detained emigrants when the Suz reporter 
and an artist visited them. Chief Clerk Van 
Dusen called Maurillo’s name, and all the 
twenty-five crowded around. They were an 
evil-looking lot. Maurillo slouched up, hat in 
hand, and had his picture taken. He was 
proud of being the centre of the group and of 
being sketched, and he posed for the picture. 
‘*Nicolo Esposito,” shouted Chief Clerk Van 
Dusen, and the second best looking of the 
group came out to the centre. He told the 
story as if it was a joke, and he laughed as he 
told it. Hein his turn was proud to have his 
picture taken. When the artist finished, the 
reporter asked to see an Italian weapon. One 
of the clerks called in Italian: ‘*Got any 
knives, knives, knives?” The peaceful-look- 
ing gang was turned into an armed band of 
brigands instanter. Every man of them pulled 
a knife and flourished it, and every knife was 
sharp-pointed and keen-edged. They held 
them up while the artist sketched samples of 
them. Some of them held the weapons on a 


| level with their hips, which is the position they 
| hold 


them when intent on using them to 
avenge imaginary wrongs or insults. ‘‘ They 
have two uses forthose knives,” said an official. 
‘* They cut bread with them and slice up their 
comrades.” A more undesirable-looking lot 
of would-be citizens could not be found than 
these twenty-five. The officials at the Immi- 
gration Bureau didn’t like to say much about 


them for publication. Privately, they said that |. 


they were only a sample of the lot that every 
country in the world is foisting on America 
daily. Italy is the worst offender. Murderers 
and thieves from there arrive every day. All 
that it is possible to stop are stopped and sent 
back, but a great many get through. 


ILLEGITIMACY IN JAMAICA. 

Kingston ( Jamaica) Post, March 3.—One de- 
partment of Mr. Smeeton’s report shows that 
out of every 100 children born in Jamaica 
nearly 61 are illegitimate, and that this enor- 
mous percentage of illegitimacy has shown a 
rising tendency during the last decade, having 
increased from 57.7 in 1880-81 to 60.7 in the 
year which ended in March, 1891. There is 
no denying the fact that illegitimacy in Jamaica 
does not necessarily imply either easiness of 
virtue on the part of women or lustfulness on 
the part of men. Old customs die hard, and 
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om | from slave days, when marriage was discoun- 


tenanced and promiscuous intercourse encour- 
aged. For years before freedom came and for 
many years after, the concubinage so prevalent 
in Jamaica, was a binding betrothal, and after 
1838 it had a tendency to end in marriage. 
That being the case, it was difficult to say 
where illegitimacy began. That two persons 
of different sexes, following an immemorial 
custom handed down to them by their fathers, 
should enter into an agreement to be fulfilled in 
wedlock after years of concubinage, was not sur- 
prising, nor was it altogether an unmixed evil. 
There is, however, an evil in present day con- 
cubinage which is becoming general. The 
faithful observance of betrothal vows which 
characterized the days of slavery and the 
early years of freedom is giving way to a 
laxity which at once brings the whole system 
under condemnation. Among the young men 
of to-day concubinage is a farce, and is entered 
upon in very many instances without any in- 
tention of its being ended in marriage. Of 
every 100 children born out of wedlock, it isa 
question if the parents of 4o will ever enter the 
‘‘holy estate of matrimony.” Nor does the 
evil stop here. In Jamaica more than one- 
fourth of the deaths which occur are those of 
children under one year of age, whilst of every 
100 children born in 1890-91 nearly 19 died 
within a few months. In the preceding six 
months over 22 per cent. died. In England 
the death rate of infants is only 14 per cent. In 
this matter there is danger of ministers losing 
faith in themselves, their gospel, and their 
God, and of sitting down and folding their 
hands in despair, while the torrent of licenti- 
ousness sweeps unchecked over the country. 
We do not say that such a day will come, but 
if it should it will be the worst day that ever 
dawned on Jamaica, and therefore every help 
should be given to them in their efforts to 
destroy this disgrace to our island. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


DEATH OF THE OSSIFIED MAN. 


Dispatch from Port Jefferson, New York 
Sun, March 20.—Edward Emmons, generally 
known as the ossified man, died here yesterday 
morning at 4 o’clock. From time to time for 
years accounts of him have appeared in the 
newspapers. For nearly eighteen years he has 
lain in his bed almost as rigid in body and limb 
asa log of wood. He ascribed his condition to 
inflammatory rheumatism. The physicians 
who from time to time examined him called it 
anchylosis, which is defined to be ‘‘ marked 
stiffness, or absolute fixation, of a joint, which 


}may be due to various morbid conditions of 


the structures entering into its formation.” 
The hardening started in the toes of one 
of the feet, and the disease crept up from 


joint to joint to upper portions of the 
body, finally locking the jaws. Emmons 
was not 37 years old when he died. He 
went on the sea when he was I1, and was 


with Capt. William B. Dayton on the schooner 
Julia Willis at Georgetown, N.C., when the 
first premonition of his disease came on him 
in the shape of a fever. When the ship 
reached Port Jefferson he had to be taken to 
his home in a carriage, and shortly after that 
his joints began to become set. For a year or 
so he was able to move around the house with 
the aid of crutches, but with the advance of the 
disease he soon was unable to move or rise, 


|and was put to bed, where he remained for 


more than seventeen years. His left arm 
could be moved a little, but that was the only 
part of the body that escaped the advancing 
rigidity. When his jaws became locked some 
years ago, all food had to be pushed into his 
mouth through an opening formed by the ab- 
sence of two front teeth. For some time past 
he had been able to take nothing but liquid food. 
His body wasted away until it appeared to 
be little more than a covered skeleton. His 
mother and sisters were able to lift him from 
the bed with small effort. When lifted out of 


we are only about two generations removed! bed his body always maintained its rigidity 
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and had to be supported in an inclined posi- 
tion like a plank. About a week or two ago 
he appeared to be sinking, and Dr. J. E. Gil- 
dersleeve was summoned. He then made the 
astounding discovery, according to his state- 
ment last night to a reporter, that the sick 
man’s heart was wholly on the right side of the 
median line instead of the larger part being on 
the left. ‘There was no valvular trouble as far 
asthe physician could discover, but the heart 
was losing its power to beat. Emmons was 
able almost to his last hours to use his tongue 
and articulate his words with distinctness. His 
sight, hearing, and other senses were dimmed, 
and deadened by the jisease as it advanced. 
His father, Samuel Emmons, was taken down 
in almost the same way as his son in the same 
year. He, too, became unable to walk or 
move any part of his body but his hands. Five 
years ago he died. 


THE SAFETY OF ATLANTIC LINERS. 


Liverpool Journal of Commerce, March 4. — 
An article of an unnecessarily alarmist charac- 
ter by the Right Hon. Earl De La Warr on 
fires on transatlantic steamers appears in the 
North American Review. It is pleasantly 
written, contains very little that is new except 
what is not true, but from the high social 
status of the author it will probably attract 
more attention than its intrinsic merits deserve. 
It goes without saying that ‘‘ accidents from 
traveling, attended often with loss of life, are 
far more frequent in the present day than in 
times gone by.” Naturally so. There are 
many more people in the wide world, notwith- 
standing positive and preventive checks to in- 
crease of population. Moreover, in the good 
old days a man made his last will and testa- 
ment, and took leave of his friends with due 
solemnity, before setting out for a short jour- 
ney on a stage coach, whereas now all sorts 
and conditions of men cover thousands of 
miles with a light heart. Globe-trotters think 
less of 13,000 miles than our forefathers thought 
of 13. At the same time ocean traffic has in- 
credibly increased with almost unprecedented 
immunity from accident and loss of life. It is 
many years since an Atlantic liner has been a 
coffin for her crew and passengers, so it is 
probable that danger is not more threatening 
on the route between New York and Liverpool 
than on dry land. On the whole, despite tbe 
pessimistic nature of the article in the Vorth 
American Review, we are firmly convinced 
that passengers crossing the North Atlantic in 
our large liners are as safe as anywhere on 
land, especially when we remember that some 
of the companies have not lost the life ofa 
passenger since their commencement. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

New York Engineering and Mining Journal, 
March 19.—Russia and the English-speaking 
nations—Great Britain and her colonies and 
the United States—are the only great nations 
of the world which have not yet adopted the 
metric system, and in Russia, as we noted in 
our issue of Dec. 5, 1891, the question of its 
introduction is being considered very seriously. 
It issingular, indeed, that the English-speak- 
ing nations, whom we like to call the most 
enlightened of all, are the slowest to abandon 
their barbaric system of weights and measures, 
We have repeatedly called attention to the 
necessity of the adoption of the metric system, 
at least for our export trade, if we are to ex- 
tend our commerce in machinery, hardware, 
etc., with South American and other countries 
which use the decimal weights and measures 
exclusively. The British Consuls in all parts 
of the world have been for a long time writing 
to the Foreign Office that if British manufac- 
tures were to hold their trade thischange must 
be made; American manufacturers stand in the 
same position. The logic for this preference 
is incontrovertible. Our awkward and anti- 
quated system of weights and measures, with 
our pounds troy and our pounds avoirdupois, 





tons and gallons of various descriptions, feet 
in linear measure, divided into tenths and 
inches, etc., are confusing enough to an adept; 
much more to a foreigner unfamiliar with the 
system. 


New York’s APPRECIATION OF PADEREW- 
sk1.—Mr. Paderewski has earned about $100,- 
ooo during the last four months, and his popu- 
larity has been so great that the number of his 
intended concerts in New York has_ been 
almost doubled. Next week he leaves for 
Europe. In reviewing the Paderewski con- 
certs, only one cause for regret suggests itself 
—the modesty of the pianist in presenting so 
few of hisown compositions. He did, indeed, 
occasionally play one or the other of his ex- 
quisite short piano pieces, which he reproduces 
as only a creative musician can play his own 
compositions; but he did not, as many had 
hoped he would, devote a whole concert to his 
own compositions, which are more than suffi- 
ciently abundant and varied in character for 
that purpose.—New York Evening Post. 


PROFESSOR VIRCHOW ASSAILS THE DAR- 
WINIAN —THEORY.—Professor Virchow, the 
great German anatomist, has thrown a bomb- 
shell into the camp of Darwinism. In his ad- 
dress at the recent Anthropological Congress 
in Vienna he asserted that the protoman had 
not yet been discovered, and that we cannot 
prove the descent of the separate races from 
one another. ‘‘ At this moment,” he said, 
‘* we are able to say that among the peoples of 
antiquity no single one was any nearer to the 
apes than we are. At this moment I can 
affirm that there is not upon earth any abso- 
lutely unknown race of men. Every living 
race is still human; no single one has yet been 
found that we can designate as simian or quasi- 
simian.” Facts certainly militate against 
theory, no matter howingenious; but the Dar- 
winians will probably retort: ‘‘So much the 
worse for the facts.” —Philadelphia Record. 


THe RECENT SALE OF HER MAJEstTy’s Car- 
TLE.—The wide-spreading influence which the 
connection of the royal family of England with 
agriculture has had on our great rural industry 
is so well known that we need do no more than 
refer to it in connection with the important 
sale of pure-bred cattle on the historic Shaw 
Farm on Thursday. There is no branch of 
our agriculture which has not feit very favor- 
ably the influence of Windsor and San- 
dringham; and if the high price of 1.000 
guineas, which the President of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England gave for 
New Year's Gift has the effect of once again 
bringing the red, white, and roan—when bred, 
as was New Year’s Gift, not on close in-and-in 
lines, but for usefulness and personal worth,— 
the sale on Thursday will be one of the most 
useful ever held at Windsor. ‘The Shorthorns 
throughout sold well, while the sensational 
price for New Year’s Gift was received with 
cheers wich were over and over again repeated, 
and Mr. Tait received very hearty congratula- 
tions on all hands for the latest success which 
he had won for his royal mistress. In all, the 
sixty-four head of stock realized no less than 
£3,383 25., or an average all round of £52 17s. 
a¢. for each animal.—J/ark Lane Express 
(London), March 7. 


A PUBLIC-SPIRITED PARISIAN.—M. Osiris 
has just written to the Prefect of the Seine ask- 
ing permission to carry on at his own expense 
certain works of construction, repair, and 
preservation upon the graves, tombs, or mon- 
uments of various illustrious personages who 
are interred in the cemeteries of Paris, and 
whose places of burial are ‘‘ unworthy of their 
glory,” either because they are in a condition 
of neglect or dilapidation, or because the 
spots are not marked so as to be recognized by 
posterity. Among the dead whose resting- 
places need attention, the following are named: 
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like Bellini, Gretry, and Méhul; poets like 
Delille, Laharpe, and the Chevalier de 
Boufflers; actors like Dugazon, Rancourt and 
Duchesnoy; painters like Prud’hon; eavante 
and philanthropists like Lakanal, Fourcroy 
Tenon, the Abbé Sicard, the Abbé Radt, Pas. 
tor Monod, and Gall the phrenologist; writers 
like Madame de Genlis; military men like 
Marshals Serrurier and Perignon, and men 
distinguished in political life like the brothers 
Lameth, Camille Jordan, Tallien, and de 
Séze; in the Cimitiére du Sud, the Abbé Gre. 
goire and Rude, and in the cemetry of Auteui] 
rae savant Legendre.—Paris Journal de De- 
WUkS, 


THE ENGLISH EXECUTIONER RESIGNS.—Mr, 
Berry, who calls himself ‘‘ the executioner for 
England,” has resigned his post, and, turning 
away from the late field of his operations, js 
betaking himself to another platform, from 
which he is about to orate against capital pun- 
ishment. Until we have heard what the new 
professor has to say publicly on this topic we 
can of course express no opinion on his views; 
but there is another point connected with his 
change of occupation on which we must have a 
word. The prevailing opinion is that Mr, 
Berry leaves his old vocation because the gaol 
surgeons have been directed by the Home Of- 
fice to instruct him in his duties and tell him 
each time he officiates what length of rope and 
what drop he is to employ. This, it is said, 
he resents as an interference with his profes- 
sional duty. He has learned an art by expe- 
rience; why should a man who has no experi- 
ence of the art interfere with him? Why, in- 
deed? Mr. Berry, from his professional view 
has a Strong case.—London Lancet. 





OBITUARY. 


EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


Springfield Republican, March 18.— Mr. 
Freeman was an indefatigable student and a 
brilliant writer, and his contributions to his- 
torical literature rank among the ablest of our 
day. The son of a country gentleman, he 
was born in 1823 at Harborne in Staffordshire 
and went to Oxford, where, at the age of Ig, 
he was chosen a scholar of Trinity College; in 
1845, after winning many honors, he was 
elected a fellow of that college. His love for 
architecture and antiquities developed early ,and 
his vacations were passed in studying the cathe- 
drals, churches, and other ancient buildings of 
England, and tracing the story of their origin. 
His first books, excepting his single poetical 
venture, were upon ‘Church Restoration,” 
and on the architecture and antiquities of the 
cathedrals at Liandaff and St. Davids. 
were published before he was 25. Then came 
a long season of travel insouthwestern Europe 
and of study into Mohammedan history, out 
of which grew his ‘‘ Lectures on the History 
and Conquest of the Saracens.” In 1856 he was 
made examiner in law and modern history at 
Oxford, and in 1873 Regius professor of modern 
history. In 1863 he published the first volume 
of his ‘‘ History of Federal Government,” 
and in 1867 the first volume of his ‘‘ History 
of the Norman Conquest,” the work by 
which he is best known, and which was 
finished in 1876. In the meantime he wrote 
his book on the *‘ Growth of the English Con 
stitution,” and a large number of minor works, 
essays, and reviews, including several contro- 
versial pamphlets. Later came his story of 
the ‘* Rise and Fall of the Ottoman Power in 
Europe,” the life of ‘‘ William Rufus,” ‘* Im- 
pressions of the United States,” ‘* Lectures to 
American Audiences,” his essay on Washing- 
ton and the ‘‘ History of Sicily,” which was 
his last work of importence. He made a long 
visit to this country, during which he gathered 
material for his writings on American topics. 
Asa historian Mr. Freeman is recognized as 
thoroughly trustworthy and impartial, and as 
much may be said of him as a critic. 
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account, 

Clubs (Househoid): An Experiment. The Countess of Aberdeen. V/V Cen? 


London, March, 8 pp. 
Compensation. The Rev. S. D. Chown. Caxzad 
6 pp. Discusses the compensation of 
ceeds. 

Economics, III. 
March, 7 pp. 

France in the Fourteenth Century.—V. 
Rev., London, March, 21 pp. 

Hodge and His Parsor, The Rev. Arnold D. Taylor, Delegate to the Recent 
Rural Conference. AX/X Cent., London, March, 4 pp. The point made is that 
the Church has lost her influence over the laboring classes 

India, the Population of, The Rapid Growth of. Sir Richard 

M.P. Fort. Rev., London, March, 11 pp. 

India, The Young Men of. David McConaughy, M.A., Sec’y Indian National 
Com. ¥. M.C. A. Young Jan, London, March, 2 pp. With Portrait. 


Meth. 


Quar., ron 
liquor-dealers in case Pro h ‘ibit ion suc- 





Part I. Production. Edward T. Devine. University Extension 


The Jews. Madame Darmesteter. Fort 


Temple, Bart., 
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Labourer (The) and the Land. ‘‘ John Shortrede.’’ New Rev., London, March, 


9PP 

Marriages (Mixed). Why They Should Be Avoidec. Donahoe’s Mag., April, 4 pp. 
Refers to Romanists marrying Protestants. 

Property (Landed), The Settlement of. The Right Hon. Lord Vernon. XX. 
Cent., London, March, 7 pp. Discusses the Law of Settlement. 

Social Changes in Fifty Years. The Countess of Cork. X/X. Cent., London, 
March,9 pp. Some social changes in England. 
Social Problems at the Antipodes. General Booth. Contemp. Rev., London, 
March, 7 pp. Deals with the Labor-Prob!em in Australia, and the Remedy. 
Stead (Mr. W. T.) upon Russia. S. Stepniak. Free Russia, March, 2¢ pp. 
Answers Mr. Stead. 

UNCLASSIFIED. 

Amazonian Canoe-Travel, A Picture of. Courtenay De Kalb. Goldthwaite’s 
Geograph. Mag., March, 6 pp. Illus. Descriptive of journey on the Amazon. 

Athletic Sports at Oxford and Cambridge Universities. I. Oxford. Montague 
— II. Cambridge. R. W. Turner. English /ilus. Mag., March, 15 pp. 

us. 

Bank of England (the), The Government and. Banker's Mag., London, March, 
10 pp. 

Chaplains (Catholic) in the United States. Donahoe’s Mag.. April, 2¢ pp. 

Columbus, The First Letter of, Announcing His Discovery. Donahoe's Mag., 
April, 34% pp. 

Exposition (a Great), The Evolution of. Francis Benjamin Johnston. Demorest’s. 
April, ro pp. Illus, ‘Tells of the work necessary to make a World’s Fair. 


Finance (Modern), Dangers of. Samuel Montagu, M.P. Fort. Rev., London, 
March, 15 pp. Deals especially with the finances of England. 


Health Sermons for Young Men. II. How to Develop the Muscles. Gordon 
Stables,M.D. Young Man, London, March, 2 pp. 


Mace (The Speaker’s). H. M. Cundall, F.S.A. Eugdish Iilus. Mag., March, 2 pp. 
Illus. Descriptive. 


Mews(The Royal). James Forest. E»glish I/lus. Mag., March, 10% pp. Illus. 
Descriptive of the Royal Stables. 


Napoleon the Third at Sedan. Archibald Forbes. A/X. Cent., London, March, 
14 PP. 


Passion-Flowers. E. M. Hardinge. Demorest’s, April,2pp. Illus. Descriptive 
and historical. 


Books of the Week. 
AMERICAN. 


Balzac (Honore de), A Memoir of. Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Roberts 
Bros., Boston. Cloth, with Portrait, $1.50. 


Ben-Beor: A Story of the Anti-Messiah. A Companion Romance to Sue’s 
‘*Wandering Jew.’’ Rabbi H. M. Bier. I. Friedenwald Co., Baltimore. Cloth, 
$2.00. 











Bible Difficulties, and How to Meet Them; A Symposium. Edited by F. A. 
Atkins. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. Cloth, soc. 

Circuits (The Three): A Study of Primary Forces. Taylor Flick. Pub. by the 
Author, Washington. Cloth, $1.50. 

Coal, the Mining of, The Law Relating to: Being a Collection of the Constitu- 
tional Provisions, Statutes,and Decisions Relating to Coal-Mining in Penna. 
Albert B. Weimer. G. T. Bisel, Phila. Sheep, $2.00 

Defoe’s Minor Novels, Selections from. Edited by G. Saintsbury. Macmillan 
& Co. Cloth, $1.00. 

Drinks of the World. James Mew. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, $6.00. 
Illus. 

Easter, The Pathway to: Seven Words for Seven Days. Compiled by Rose 
Porter. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. Paper, asc. 

Easter to Ascension Day. E. W.Gilman. T. Whittaker. Leatherette, roc. 

Flowers, The Making of. The Rev. G. Henslow. E.& J. B. Young & Co. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Fort Sumter and Its Defenders: An Illustrated Poem in Eleven Cantos. S. T. 
Baker. C. W. Moulton, Buffalo. Cloth, $1.00. 

Hymnology, Dictionary of. Setting Forth the Origin and History of Christian 
Hymns of All Ages and Nations ; etc., etc. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, 
$10.00. 

Iliad and Odyssey (Homer's), Pictorial Atlas to. Engelmann and Anderson. 
Containing 225 Illustrations, with Descriptive English Text. B. Westermann & 
Co. Folio. Cloth, $3.00. 

Julius Cesar and the Foundation of the Roman Imperial System. W. Warde 
Fowler, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. With Maps, Portraits. and Illustrations, 
Heroes of Nations, Vol. VI. G. P. Putiam’s Sons. Cloth, $1.50. 

Lucknow, The Siege of. A Diary. The Hon. Lady Inglis. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, Cloth, $4.00. 

Marriage and Disease. A Study of Heredity and the More Important Family 
Degenerations. D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. $1.25. 

Medicine, Principles and Practice of ; Designed for Practitioners and Students 
of Medicine. W. Osler, M.D. D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, $5.50. 

Music, The Beautiful in: A Contribution to the Revisal of Musical Asthetics, 
From the German of E. Hanslick. Novelli, Ewer, & Co. Cloth, $2.00. 

Nicene and Puost-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, A Select Library of. 
Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D. Christian Lit. Co., vols. 3 and 4. Cloth, $3 00. 

Nineteen Beautiful Years; or, Sketches of a Girl’s Life. Francis E. Willard. 
With Preface by John Greenleaf Whittier. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York 
and Chicago. Cloth, 7s5c. 

Parnell (Charles Stewart), A Memorial Volume to: Biographical Sketches of 
the Most Notable Characters Engaged in Irish Self-Government. A Graphic 
Account of the Incidents Between 1848 and 1875. Outline of Important Events 
in Irish History. R. F. Walsh. G, Brooks & Co. Cloth, $5.00. 

Psychology Applied to the Art of Teaching. Joseph Baldwin, A.M., LL.D. 
D. Appleton & Co, Cloth, $1.50. 

Religio Medici. and Other Essays. Sir F. Browne Introduction by D. Lloyd 
Roberts, M.D. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, 75c. 

Republics (Two); or, Rome and the United States of America. Alonzo T. 
Jones, Review and Herald Pub. Co., Battle Creek. Cloth, $2.50. 

Science, The Grammar of. Karl Pearson, M. A. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Contemporary Science Series. Cloth, $1.25. 

Theatre (the), The Law of. A Treatise Upon the Legal Relations of Actors, 
Managers, and Audiences. S. H. Wandell. J. B. Lyon, Albany. Sheep, $3.50. 

To Write or Not to Write: Hints and Suggestions Concerning All Sorts of Lit- 
erary and Journalistic Work ; Personally Contributed by Leading Authors of the 


Day. Compiled by Alice R. Mylene. Co-operative Literary Press, Boston. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


[March 26, 1892 


Current Events. 








Wednesday, March 16. 


In the Senate, the agg nominations are considered in executive session 
ee In the House, Mr, Bryan, of Nebraska, makes a speech in favor of the 
Free Wool Bill...... The Congressional Reapportionment Bill is introduced 
in the New York Legislature ; the Bill regulating telephone charges is intro. 
duced in the Senate; the remy sae passes the Bill permitting the erection of a 
municipal building on Bryant Park. 


The correspondence between Secretary Blaine and the Canadian delegates 
to the recent conference at Washington is transmitted to the Dominion Par. 
liament...... The murdered bodies of a woman and four children are found 
under the hearth of a villa, near Liverpool, formerly occupied by a man now 
under arrest in Australia for the murder of his wife...... The steamer /ndi- 
ana, from Philadelphia, with provisions for Russian sufferers, arrives at 
Libau...... Accounts are received from Paris of a sensational duel fought on 
the 15th inst. between M. Isaac, Sub-Prefect of Fourmies, and the Marquis de 
Mores, who champions the cause of the Socialists; Isaac was severely 
wounded. 


Thursday, March 17. 


The Senate confirms the nominations of the President for judges of the 
Circuit Court...... The House continues to debate the Free Wool Bill....., 
In the New York Legialature, the World’s Fair Bill passes the Assembly; the 
special committee to investigate the coal combination reports; the Central Park 
Race Course Bill passes and is signed by the Governor...... Senator Hill 
speaks at a banquet of the Hibernian Society in Savannah...... Chairman 
Dickie announces that the Prohibition National Convention will be held in 
Cincinnati instead of St. Louis...... The South has a snowstorm of unusual 
severity...... Delegates to the Republican National Convention are elected 
by the Iowa State Convention...... The Hon. Charles Foster, Secretary of 
the Treasury, arrives on the Sfree...... In New York City, a St. Patrick’s Day 
parade stops a United States Mail wagon and assaults the driver with a club, 


The English House of Commons appropriates £10,000 for the exhibit at the 
Chicago Fair; the Irish members make a strenuous effort to secure a separate 
Irish exhibit...... The Folkething of Denmark appropriates $66,000 for the 
exhibit of that country at the Fair...... It is announced that the British coal- 
miners will probably resume work on Monday...... A dynamite cartridge is 
found on the doorstep of a Belgian judge. 


Friday, March 18. 


In the Senate, the Venezuelan Arbitration Treaty is considered in executive 
session ; the proceedings in the matter of Judge Wood’s confirmation are 
made public...... In the House, a sharp colloquy takes place between Messrs, 
Williams and Walker, of Massachusetts, regarding Mr. Walker’s speech; at 
an evening session, private Bills are considered...... The House Committee 
on Elections, by a vote of 7 to 1, adopts a resolution to seat Noyes (Rep.) 
from 28th New York District, vice Rockwell (Dem.), declared not elected. 
abba The Michigan Prohibition Convention adopts a platform adverse to 
fusion...... The new British steel clipper ship Windermere goes ashore at 
Deal Beach, N. J.; the crew are rescued..... Senator Hill reaches Augusta, 
ee A defense of Judge Isaac W. Maynard is made public...... In New 
— City, Frederic R. Coudert wins a victory in the Manhattan Club 
election. 


The anniversary of the Commune is celebrated in Paris..... The anniver- 
sary of the revolutionof 1848 is celebrated in Berlin...... Another plot against 
the Czar’s life is discovered........ It is decided in the miners’ conference in 
London that hereafter the men should work but five days in the week. 


Saturday, March 19. 


In the House of Representatives, eulogies on Senator Plumb are delivered 
emma Senator Hill, on his way northward, makes speeches at Columbia, S. C., 
and at other places...... Daniel Lothrop, a well-known publisher, dies at his 
home in Boston, 


A Bill to give a separate legislation to Scotland is introduced in Parliament 
nina Sir George Baden-Powell states in Montreal that arrangements for a 
modus vivendi on Bering Sea are nearly completed. 

Sunday, March 20 
It is announced that a reply from Lord Salisbury is received in Washing- 


ton; contents not made public...... The First Reformed Church of Albany 
celebrates its 250th anniversary...... The bid of the Standard Oil Company to 
furnish fuel for the World’s Fair is lower than any other...... In New York 


City, E. L. Godkin, Editor of the Zvenzng Post, is arrested oi: a charge of 
criminal libel by a Grand Juryman who had been called ** an ex-dive-keeper”’ 
......Labor-men denounce the proposed race-track in Central Park, 


The strike on the Canadian Pacific Railroad extends to the Pacific Coast 
ee Chancellor Von Caprivi is summoned by the German Emperor to 
Hubertussock...... Russian officials, in accepting the /xd/ana’s cargo,express 
gratitude to America. 


Monday, March 21. 


In the Senate, action is taken on a number of Bills...... In the House, the 
Army Appropriation Bill is passed and the Free Wool Bill further considered; 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors completes its general Bill...... It is 
reported at Washington that Lord Salisbury, in his note, refuses to renew 
the modus vivend?.....+ Seven ‘‘ boodle’’ Aldermen of Chicago are indicted 
and held under $12,000 bail each...... The strike on the Canadian Pacitic 
assumes greater proportions in the far West. 


Count von Zedlitz’s resignation from the Prussian Cabinet is accepted 
Ben Queen Victoria and party arrive at Hyeres, in the South of France 
George Woodyatt Hastings, Liberal member from the Eastern Division of 
Worcestershire, is expelled from Parliament, he having been convicted of a 
penal offense...... In the Italian Parliament, Sigaor Imbriani attacks the 
foreign policy of the Government...... The Provincial Court rejects the 
charge of /ése mazesté against the Cologne Gazette. 

Tuesday, March 22. 

The Senate passes Bills to improve the Mississippi, and for the relief of set- 
tlers on public lands...... In the House, debate on the Free Silver Bill is 
begun ; evening sessions are ordered...... Lord Salisbury’s reply is discussed 
by the Cabinet...... ‘The Wisconsin Supreme Court declares unconstitutional 
the gerrymander passed by the Democratic Legislature last year...... Roger 

. Mills is elected United States Senator by the Texas Legislature...... The 

ew York Assembly resolves to adjourn April 21; the Senate passes the 
World's Fair Bill as received from the Assembly...... In New York City, the 
Bar Association condemns the action of Judge Maynard, and recommends his 
removal by the Legislature...... The Park Board rescinds its action providing 
for immediate work on the Central Park race-track...... The Robert L. Cut- 
ting collection of paintings sells at auction for $111,130. 


It is rumored that Chancellor von Caprivi will resign the Presidency of the 
Prussian Cabinet..... -The text of an extradition treaty with the United 
States is submitted at the meeting of the French Cabinet......President 
Carnot sends Queen Victoria a telegram of welcome. 
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